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How do Earls Court? 






these and other burning questions of the day 

are componently answered by Wilmot (world-wide) Breeden 
at the International Motor Show, 

Earls Court, October 19-29. 
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- Portrait of the Week— 


THE ‘NEWS CHRONICLE’ and the ‘star’ died, of 
being swallowed. Mr. Laurence Cadbury said that 
his chocolate firm was thinking of spending £1m. 
on a factory in Germany. 


+ 


MR. ANTHONY GREENWOOD RESIGNED from the 
Shadow Cabinet, and told Mr. Gaitskell, in a long 
letter, that he would not stand for re-election if 
Mr. Gaitskell continued as Leader of the Labour 
Party. Mr. Gaitskell answered in a very short letter. 
Mr. Sydney Silverman, in an even longer letter 
than Mr. Greenwood’s, seemed to say—in so far 
as a meaning could be disentangled—that if Mr. 
Gaitskell was re-elected as Leader of the party 
the unilaterists would form a separate party, 
though some textual scholars thought that what he 
meant was an autonomous group within the party. 
Mr. Gaitskell answered Mr. Silverman in a letter 
even shorter than the one he wrote to Mr. Green- 
wood. Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn made con- 
ciliatory gestures, and managed to discover ‘a wide 
area of common agreement,’ though there were 
those who thought it not so wide as a church 
door: ‘twasn’t enough; “twouldn’t serve. Mr. 
Grimond fished in the troubled waters for possible 
ex-Labour supporters for the Liberal Party and 
was, he said, ‘unashamed’ in his appeal. Mr. 
Macmillan, on the other hand, in a Pecksniffian 
oration at the end of the Conservative Party con- 
ference asked his followers to ‘cast away party 
pride or sense of party triumph.’ There were no 
reports from Scarborough of anyone’s being 
deafened by the clatter of cast-off party pride. 


* 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT SECURED only a small 
majority for its plans for an atomic striking force 
and a new model army. Nine British soldiers were 
killed and 125 injured in Army manceuvres in 
Germany. Two Americans were shot by firing 
squad in Cuba for taking up arms against the 
Castro Government. Three thousand people were 
killed in a cyclone that swept the Ganges delta. 
Rhodesian troops were moved into African town- 
ships in Salisbury, Bulawayo and Gwelo, armed 
with rifles and sten guns—‘to establish friendship,’ 
said the Southern Rhodesian Government—and 
bills were introduced to enable the police to arrest 
without warrant ‘anyone who appears to be vag- 
rant.. The former President of Turkey was 
accused of selling a dog that the King of 
Afghanistan had given him, and putting the 
money in his own pocket: his defence was that 
he had applied the proceeds to building a water- 
works, and then turned on his own waterworks, 
and wept in the witness-box. 


* 


TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, INSTALLED its own laun- 
derette for the use of undergraduates. The London 
tally clerks went back to work on the docks after a 
four-week strike that had gained them nothing. 
The Motor Show opened in London, with some 
two thousand men in the industry likely to be 
sacked as redundant, more than forty thousand on 
short time, exports to the United States declining, 
and an increase in the duty levied in Canada on 
imported British cars. Motorists could not get to 
the Motor Show by motor because of the motors, 
and for two days before it opened they were more 
than usually hampered in the West End because 
of the carriage drives of His Majesty Mahendra 
Bir Bikram Shah Deva and Her Majesty Ratna 
Rajya Laksmi Devi Shah, King and Queen of 
Nepal, who paid us a State visit and, indeed, duly 
got a lot of Londoners in a state. 


* 


THE COUNTY SURVEYOR REVEALED that Lancashire’s 
1949 road-building plan was sixty-seven years 
behind schedule, and wouldn't be completed, at 








its present rate of progress, until ap 2146, 
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MURDER WILL OUT 


r. ALAN DENT, the distinguished dramatic 

critic of the News Chronicle, first learnt 
that there was no longer a News Chronicle for 
him to be dramatic critic of when the Daily 
Mail came through his letter-box on Tuesday 
morning in place of his own paper. That treat- 
ment of one of the paper’s outstanding contribu- 
tors is a microcosm of the way in which the 
Chronicle’s management has behaved. ‘I can’t 
see,’ said Mr. Laurence Cadbury, chairman of the 
company, ‘where morals enter into it.’ No doubt: 
if he could see where morals enter into it, the 
News Chronicle would be alive today. So perhaps 
it is worth pointing out a few of the entries to 
him. 

There is no doubt, to begin with, that the paper 
could have been saved. Twice recently, virtually 
unanimous approaches were made by the edi- 
torial staff to the management, drawing attention 
to the danger in which the paper stood and out- 
lining, in the greatest detail, what had to be done 
if it was to survive. The management—Mr. 
Laurence Cadbury (who occupies the chair once 
held by the late George Cadbury but did not, 
apparently, fully inherit his attitude to it) and 
Mr. John Coope—met the proposals with bland 
evasions, and in view of the length of time over 
which negotiations with Lord Rothermere’s Asso- 
ciated Newspapers had already been going on 
this is hardly surprising. Indeed, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the management had 
long before the end given up even wanting to 
save the paper, and had fallen back on Clough’s 
Decalogue: ‘Thou shalt not kill, but needst not 
strive, officiously to keep alive.’ But it is difficult 
to make a murder charge stick if the body bears 
no signs of outward violence, but only of mal- 
nutrition. 

It had long ago become apparent that the paper 
would have to move towards one of the two 
stools between which it was unhappily sitting: 
it would either have to become a ‘quality’ paper 


and compete with the Guardian and the Times, 
or it would have to become frankly ‘popular’ 
and compete seriously with the Express and the 
Mail. In the end it did neither, and the responsi- 
bility for this must be placed squarely where it 
belonged: on the management that knew it could 
not go on being neither the one nor the other, 
and apparently did not care. 

The last moves to save the paper were met with 
a series of sidesteps by the management that 
reinforce the belief that they had decided to settle 
with Associated Newspapers for a close-down 
and were not willing to listen to anybody who 
had a plan to keep the paper going. A number 
of leading Liberals had been trying from as long 
ago as July to make the management see reason, 
without success. At the weekend Mr. Jo Grimond, 
who was in his constituency (the Orkneys), was 
alerted to the fact that the minutes were running 
out; but when he telephoned the management, 
asking to be allowed to fly down and meet them 
on Sunday, he was told that Sunday was impos- 
sible, and that they could not see him before 
Monday—in other words (though naturally they 
were not the words Mr. Grimond heard), when 
the ink was dry and the last issue had appeared. 

Nor is this the only example of evasive tactics 
by the management. It is astonishing and lament- 
able, but true, that the paper has never had a 
proper pensions scheme. Ex gratia pension pay- 
ments have been made, and when the staff last 
year asked once again for a regular, contributory 
scheme, the management evaded the issue, and 
would not even formalise and make binding the 
system whereby employees retiring after twenty- 
five years’ service got an ex gratia pension of 
ont-third of their terminal salary. 

But worst of all the management’s evasions 
was its attitude to the relationship between the 
company’s newspapers and its holding in Tyne- 
Tees Television. There is not the smallest doubt 
that the group which obtained the franchise for 
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the Tyne-Tees commercial television station got 
it partly because one of the group’s largest con- 
stituents was the company which owned the News 
Chronicle and Star (the Daily News Ltd. holding 
was originally 214 per cent.). There is equally no 
doubt that the staff was assured by the manage- 
ment that the profits from the television company 
would be used to help the papers. ‘Ploughed back’ 
was the expression used to one deputation by the 
management to denote what would happen to the 
gains expected from the television holdings; now 
Mr. Cadbury has said that he feels under no 
moral obligation to sell his company’s lucrative 
holdings in Tyne-Tees (obtained because the com- 
pany were newspaper proprietors, which they are 
no longer), though this, apart from anything else, 
would enable him to increase the contemptible 
amount of compensation (one week’s pay for 
every year of service after the age of twenty-one) 
the staff are to receive. 

One further question remains to be answered. 
If the management were determined that no offer 
under which the paper could keep going was 
acceptable, does £1,500,000 really represent the 
best they could do from killing it? It seems in- 
credible, to begin with, that the plant and the 
buildings would not have fetched a very great 
deal more on the open market, and it will be 
interesting to see what Associated Newspapers do 
with them, since even if the Mail were to hold 
as many as 50 per cent. of the Chronicle’s readers 
(a very optimistic estimate) the copies could still 
be printed on the Mail’s own plant and on their 
own premises. If, after a decent interval, Asso- 
ciated Newspapers were to do a profitable deal 
with the empty buildings Mr. Cadbury and his 
associates will have even more to answer. 

It remains a depressing, and in parts squalid, 
story. A great newspaper, with great traditions, 
has been killed. It has been killed not by hatred 
and attacks from without, but by cowardice, 
irresolution and lack of vision from within. The 
News Chronicle, even after the shabby way in 
which so many of their star writers were allowed 
to go, still had at the end an able and loyal 
staff, and a _ readership whose loyalty—de- 
votion even—was the envy of more prosperous 
and widely read newspapers. But this, in Fleet 
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Street today, is not enough. What is needed is 
something else, which must come from the top. 
This something else can be either the unshak- 
able integrity of a Scott or the journalistic genius 
of a Beaverbrook. The News Chronicle’s man- 
agement, by the end, displayed precious little 
of either. 


Sevenpence Each 


HE Priorities of Patronage, the new Arts 

Council report, is chiefly concerned with the 
way the money—what there is of it—is distri- 
buted to the arts in Britain. But one of its minor 
recommendations—centralised action to co- 
ordinate the various sources of benefaction—has 
been given fresh relevance by the increasing part 
which industry seems to be taking. Competition 
to support music has begun to be fashionable, 
particularly among breweries. This week Guin- 
ness’s announce that they are paying for a 
London Philharmonic concert in November 
which will include the premiére of a new sym- 
phony by P. Racine Fricker. Watney’s have 
riposted by promoting the first London perform- 
ance of Frank Martin’s Nativity. A few weeks 
ago Martini’s put on an adventurous modern 
concert, and Schweppes are paying for the new 
cover designs on the LPO’s programmes. 

On the question of public subsidy, the report 
is platitudinous; but this is what it should be. 
The truths it states, in cold figures and hard cash, 
have been stated before and must be stated 
again and again until they penetrate the dull 
consciousness of public authority. The report 
sets them out clearly and accurately (though it 
is alarming to find Stravinsky spelt in successive 
paragraphs with a v and with a w and Cimarosa’s 
Hl Maestro di Cappella attributed to Donizetti. 
The design on the cover is the leitmotiv of 
the report—the figure ‘7d.’ repeated in suit- 
ably haphazard jumble. Sevenpence a head is all 
the British nation can bring itself to fork out 
publicly for the arts—the equivalent of four 
miles of the M1 motorway. It compares miser- 
ably with small countries such as Denmark, 
Holland and Switzerland. 


Within these meagre limits the Arts Council 
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‘And there will be another of these for every year's service.’ 
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has to tread delicately, and it is often criticised 
for favouritism. The means test which it applies 
to orchestral grants has undoubtedly been unfair 
to the Hallé, which in 1959-60 got £5,000 less 
than the Liverpool because its income was 
greater—an assessment which took no account 
of the sweat involved in achieving this income 
and the ludicrous number of concerts—nearly 
250 in the year—which the orchestra was forced 
to undertake. The report is also strangely reti- 
cent about the successes of Theatre Workshop. 
But general charges of unjust distribution are 
convincingly met and the notion that London is 
disproportionately subsidised at the expense of 
the rest of the country exploded once and for all. 
The State is probably giving as much as can 
be expected at the moment (though a long-term 
grant to Sadler’s Wells which allows the com- 
pany to plan more than twelve months ahead is 
an urgent necessity). Where the Council must 
give a strong lead is in stimulating municipal 
subsidy. ‘The biggest scope for further advance- 
ment [in public patronage] seems to lie with the 
local authorities—in other words the Council 
should get out into darkest Britain and pioneer 
and proselytise among philistine town councils. 
Only about £250,000 a year out of the total £15 
million allowed by the 1948 Local Government 
Act is actually being spent on music and drama. 
Where Hornchurch, with a _ population of 
122,600, supports its repertory theatre with about 
£6,500 a year, other cities five times as big can 
only scrape together £250 for theirs. Liverpool 
gives its orchestra about £24,000 a year and 
throws in free use of the Philharmonic Hall; 
Manchester gives the Hallé £6,000 and takes 
some of it back in rent for the Free Trade Hall. 





NEXT WEEK 


Who—Professor Richard Titmuss asked 
in a recent broadcast—are the beneficiaries 
of the National Health Service? How effect- 
ive is it, in terms of the quality of the treat- 
ment provided? ‘We do not know: no 
Official attempt has been made to find out 
who utilises the service, how often, in what 
sectors of cost and quality, and with what 
results.’ 

To provide the answer to Professor 
Titmuss’s question in detail] would require 
the services of a formidable team of in- 
vestigators and take years to complete; but 
it is possible to approach the subject from a 
different angle by looking at what those 

‘people who do not utilise the NHS—who 
prefer to pay for treatment provided by 
unregistered practitioners—are doing. 

The ‘Spectator’ has asked Geoffrey 
Murray, of the late ‘News Chronicle,’ and 
author of ‘Frontiers of Health’ and ‘Matters 
of Life and Death,’ to investigate and report 
on 


FRINGE MEDICINE 


and in next week’s ‘Spectator’ he will 
describe the aims and activities of such 
groups as the Homeopaths (in the NHS, 
but unorthodox); Chiropodists (orthodox, 
but with only a toe-hold in the NHS); 
Osteopaths and Chiropractors; Herbalists 
and Naturopaths; Psychotherapists; 
Healers; Christian Scientists; and Radi- 
esthetists (the Black Box operators). 
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Ingrowing Pains 


From MICHAEL LEAPMAN 


YPRUS is not working very well yet. On the 
C surface it all looks prosperous enough. Cars 
choke Nicosia’s narrow streets, elegantly dressed 
men and women parade the towns in the even- 
ings, the awful ‘cabarets,’ the cinemas and the 
sidewalk cafés are well patronised. In fact, though, 
the cars are generally bought with money made 
from the British when they were here in strength; 
the cabarets owe their success to the dowry mar- 
riage system still in force on the island (marriage 
is a business arrangement, and boys do not go 
out with girls until they are engaged—so the leg- 
shows provide an essential outlet); and many of 
the smart-suited men sitting and talking outside 
the cafés are out of work. 

No new institution can be expected to per- 
form impeccably straight away, but Cyprus’s 
teething troubles may leave permanent ill-effects. 
The constitution shows the signs of its having 
been drawn up in a hurry. One of its clauses says 
that all the initial legislation to set in motion the 
machinery of the new State must be passed in six 
months. At the rate they are going, a member of 
the House of Representatives tells me, it is likely 
to take sixty years. Much of the House’s time 
is spent in discussing legal points—deciding just 
what it is in Parliament’s power to do. As there is 
a large proportion of lawyers in the House the 
quibbles go on for a long time; and at present 
all members (who have full-time jobs as well) are 
sitting right through to the end of the debates, 
sometimes until four a.m., through fear of 
missing something. Another source of delay is 
the length of time the Bills are taking to prepare, 
before being presented for discussion. This is 
because no adequate staff has yet been appointed 
to the House—such appointments need to be 
authorised by Act of Parliament, and they have 
not got round to discussing it yet. 

The effect of all this is bound to be that when 
there is found to be a mountain of legislation to 
get through in a few weeks, there will be no 
proper discussion of it, and most of the new Acts 
will be more or less copied from the old colonial 
measures. Already the new Budget is virtually 
a carbon copy of last year’s. 

But these problems are for the moment 
academic; more real! is unemployment. There are 
12,000 men out of work, educated men as well 
as unskilled workers. One young Greek-Cypriot, 
who has passed GCE ‘A’ level in two subjects, 
spent a long time in England, where he acquired 
a wife and child. About a year ago he came back 
to a good job as a reporter and proof-reader on 
a local newspaper. The paper closed down (two 
papers have closed in the last month due to lack 
of advertising—a sure sign of economic depres- 
sion) and he is now out of work. He will probably 
have to return to England. Several educated men 
are in a similar plight, and will have to take the 
same way out; the young Republic can hardly 
afford to lose them. 

An obvious outlet for them would be in the 
government service, but here all appointments 
are regulated by the 70:30 Greek-Turkish ratio 
that is a main item of the Constitution, and one 
to which the Turks are clinging desperately. The 


NICOSIA 


Turks are only 18 per cent. of the population, yet 
they get 30 per cent. of government jobs. So 
educated Greeks, who may have better qualifica- 
tions, are finding it harder to get work than are 
Turks. 

Although many Greeks are complaining quite 
volubly about this, they are prepared to give the 
new regime its chance to settle down before 
making any serious trouble. “Wait five years’ 
(until the next election) they say. ‘Then we shall 
see.’ They do not look on the ratio system as a 
permanent part of the constitution; but the Turks 
will certainly resist very strongly any move to 
scrap it. This is likely to be the most controver- 
sial political issue for the Republic’s first few 
years. 

As for EOKA, although it may still be an 
emotive word in the British press, here it is 
virtually a dead letter. It is neither surprising nor 
outrageous that the Ambassador to London 
should be a noted EOKA man—seeing that 
nearly every Greek-Cypriot (including, it was 
recently revealed, a large proportion of the 
police) was connected with the movement in some 
way, it would have been almost impossible to 
find a suitable man who was not. The organisa- 
tion now manifests itself only in huge feasts given 
in towns and villages in honour of the notorious 
Nicos Sampson and some of his fellow ‘hard- 
core’ men who returned from exile to such a wild 
reception on independence day. At the feasts 
nothing more violent is done than the singing of 
dirty songs about Dr. Kutchuk and the Turks. 

Sampson is for the time being a national hero, 
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and above the law.”He was given a sports car 
by an admirer, and he drives it dangerously and 
fast, without ever dipping his headlights. A 
journalist by trade, and an accomplished one, he 
is soon to launch a weekly newspaper. It will be 
called Battle, but its policy is unlikely to be any 
more extreme than that of the existing hysterical 
but not very influential press. Sampson says he 
holds no grudge against the British for the ill- 
treatment he claims he received at their hands 
(and certainly at his Nicosia trial he did appear 
bruised). In fact nobody bothers to hold any 
very violent passions about the British any more 
—they are now of little account, except in so far 
as their Servicemen are still, as a group, the 
heaviest spenders on the island. 

In foreign affairs Cyprus has said she will 
remain neutral, and will probably join the Com- 
monwealth. Just after independence the Russian 
ambassador to Greece came here on a Khrush- 
chevian back-slapping, baby-hugging visit, and 
was immediately followed, almost certainly at 
American instigation, by the ambassador of 
Nationalist China. Their visits overlapped, and 
both stayed at the same hotel; but neither seemed 
to notice the other. Both countries are to establish 
embassies here, though why it should be thought 
necessary to exchange ambassadors’ with 
Formosa, when many less obscure countries de 
not even have consuls, it is hard to see. Vague 
offers of economic aid have been received from 
several sources, but so far only Britain has come 
up with any. Attempts from Arab countries to 
enlist Cyprus’s support in their dispute with 
Israel, particularly in the trade boycott, have been 
resisted, and some people are saying that she 
could become a catalyst in the improvement of 
relations between the two sides. She had better get 
her own internal affairs sorted out first. 


Algeria and the Intellectuals 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


oO what extent has the individual the right to 

resist the State? This question is a peculiarly 
delicate one, and is likely to become more so as 
increasing centralisation and improved methods 
of bureaucratic control put greater pressure on 
the ordinary citizen—usually with the best inten- 
tions in the world. The simple case of refusal of 
obedience to the State comes when an eccentric 
does not wish to fill up a census paper or regards 
it as wicked to pay taxes. In this case we say that, 
in a democratic country, the good of the majority 
must be the overriding consideration and that, 
while it is open to anyone to try to convert us 
to his views, in the meantime he must fill up 
forms and satisfy the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue like the rest of us. And—pace Cyril Ray 
—the situation is precisely the same with regard 
to the threat of civil disobedience made by Lord 
Russell and the Rev. Michael Scott in support of 
the campaign for nuclear disarmament. There is 
no parallel whatever between a political cam- 
paign carried on in a democratic country, and 
with democratic means of expression available 
to it, and resistance to a totalitarian regime. In 
the former case there is an absolute obligation 
to keep within the law; in the latter there is no 
law to keep within. 


This preamble seems necessary if the real issues 
of the events following the trial in Paris of 
Francis Jeanson and others for aiding the FLN 
are to be understood. For the droit d’insoumis- 
sion, Which plays so large a part in the demands 
of French intellectuals, is a far wider concept 
than ‘conscientious objection,’ and it is certain 
that no tribunal in this country would allow some- 
one to register as a conscientious objector simply 
because he disapproved of the political circum- 
stances leading to a particular war. The declara- 
tion of the 121 intellectuals strikes at the very 
authority of the French State, as can be seen 
from their conclusions : 


We respect and consider justified the refusal 
to take up arms against the Algerian people. 


We respect and consider justified the conduct 
of Frenchmen who deem it their duty to help 
and protect Algerians oppressed in the name of 
the French people. 

The Algerian people’s cause, contributing in 
decisive fashion to the ruin of the colonial 
system, is the cause of all free men. 


In other words, the 121 approve of active and 
illegal opposition to a war which they consider 
unjust, and implied in this declaration is the 
opinion that the reign of democracy and the rule 
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of law are no longer in force in France. The 
point is made quite clear in Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
letter to the military tribunal judging Professor 
Jeanson and his fellows: 
.. I repeat this independence [of Algeria] is 
certain. What is not certain is the future of 
democracy in France. For the Algerian war has 
rotted this country. The progressive lessening 
of civil liberties, the disappearance of political 
life, the generalisation of torture, the permanent 
revolt of the military against the civil power mark 
an evolution which can be described without 
exaggeration as Fascist. The Left is powerless in 
face of this development and will remain so, if 
it does not agree to join its efforts to those of 
the only force which is really fighting today 
against the common enemy of Algerian and 
French liberties. And this force is the FLN. 
For someone taking this view, it can hardly have 
been surprising that the French Government in 
its Fascist way should have taken measures 
against the signatories of the ‘declaration of the 
121.’ What is astonishing, in fact, is that it should 
not have clapped them into gaol immediately. 

How far is M. Sartre’s diagnosis of the situa- 
tion of his country a correct one? Certainly, 
political life in France seems to be at a standstill. 
Things are settled by a use of the personal 
authority of President de Gaulle without refer- 
ence to the National Assembly, and the parties 
still seem to be in eclipse—especially on the 
Left. 

In Algeria no officer has yet been publicly 
punished for the torture of prisoners, though 
there 1s clear evidence that such torture has 
existed and stili exists—perhaps to a lesser extertt 
than formerly. The slowness of the trial of those 
responsible for the Algerian barricades of the 
beginning of this year is in sharp contrast to the 
speed with which the rather rag-time trial of the 
réseau Jeanson was held. It is true that, in France 
today, there appears to be one law for the army 
and another for the rest—particularly for the 
intellectuals of the Left, who see their reviews 
confiscated, their flats raided and their own per- 
sonal liberty threatened for far less of an incite- 
ment to disobedience than that committed by 
many an officer serving in North Africa. These 
things are flagrant; they have been condemned 
by a wide range of organised and responsible 
French opinion (the latest instance is the con- 
demnation of torture by the assembly of French 
cardinals and archbishops), but without apparent 
effect. M. Sartre is right when he speaks of the 
corrupting effect of the Algerian war. 

Yet, to justify action carried on outside the 
framework of democratic institutions and the 
law, it is necessary to be very sure that no effec- 
tive protest can be made within them. Otherwise, 
there is a risk of producing that very totalitar- 
ianism which such action is intended to avoid. In 
reality the situation in France is rather more 
complex than M. Sartre makes it, and the 121 
intellectuals run more risks than that of being 
deprived of their earnings from television and 
radio. 

For the lull in French political activity, due 
to the presence of President de Gaulle at the 
head of affairs, is also the only barrier between 
France and an aggressively nationalist Right- 
wing movement headed by M. Soustelle, and, 
though one may hope, as M. Servan-Schreiber 
has argued in L’Express, that any such regime 
would not last, it is difficult to be indifferent to 
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By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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So much, that it sometimes seems we’ll never catch up with all 
the great advance; in knowledge—particularly scientific ones— 
even when they’re being put to work in our own back gardens. 


How much do you know about 4-chloro-2-methylphenoxyacetic 


sot eS 


acid, for instance? It’s this near-miraculous chemical—devel- 


| oped originally by I.C.I. for farmers to use in their cornfields— 


ae 


that so unerringly selects only weeds as its victims when you 
water your lawn with ‘Verdone’ selective weedkiller. What 
about gamma benzene hexachloride, another I.C.I. discovery? 
This is what puts the punch in ‘Sybol’—the spray that spells 
death to sap-sucking pests in the garden. Such complicated 
chemicals—and a host of other weedkillers and insecticides, 


plant foods and fertilizers—are an open book to I.C.I.’s research 
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THERE’S A LOT chemists. But even they have a lot to learn yet—which is why 
TO LEARN their search for new knowledge, to aid the farmer and the 
IN LIFE gardener, goes on without pause. 
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cerned with an enumeration of the types of traffic 
that could not be transferred from the railway to 
the road—not at first sight an enthralling 
topic. 

Yet Mr. Manning held the conference because 
he was talking sensibly about a practical problem 
of which he had personal experience. The other 
Swindonian on Thursday, Mr. Gordon Pears, 
was a very different kettle of fish. He thought that 
we should have gone into the Common Market 
and roundly denounced ‘the dithering and equivo- 
cation which has distinguished the Government’s 
policy towards Europe for the last ten years.’ 
Some of the platitudes from the platform, com- 
plained Mr. Alexander, of Stoke Newington, 
‘were so stultifying that they make the usual ones 
like “let us go forward together” sound like a 
virtual incitement to riot.’ Yet it was until late on 
Friday evening that we had to wait for the most 
detailed and serious probing of the Government’s 
position. 

While its spokesmen are still congratulat- 
ing themselves on the nation’s prosperity there 
appear the ominous figures which show that we 
are investing a smaller proportion of our national 
product than any other country in the world. And 
who was it who raised this solitary cry of alarm? 
Who but Mr. Maurice Macmillan, the Prime 
Minister’s son? The Macmillan clan are now 
masters of the country. Why should they not be 
Leaders of the Opposition at the same time as 
Prime Ministers? 

Many of us thought that it had all been kept 
so quiet on the earlier days so that the Prime 
Minister on Saturday might light a blaze that 
would set the country on fire. Perhaps Minis- 
ters and organisers had thought the same and had 
for that reason deliberately played it quiet. If so, 
they played it wrong. For the Prime Minister was 
as quiet as the rest of them. So—what’s more— 
were the Empire Loyalists. There were rumours 
that two compartments of them had travelled 
down in the Prime Minister’s train on Friday. 
There were rumours that forged tickets were cir- 
culating around Scarborough. Everyone was pre- 
pared for a rumpus, but not a mouse squeaked, 
though one gentleman did, it seems, blow a bugle 
when it was all over. As for the Prime Minister, 
there was a passable crack about defeatists who 
think that ‘to travel despondently is better than 
to arrive.’ There was a peroration calling upon 
his audience to rise above narrow party 
views. 

There was a reaffirmation of his belief that there 
was a wind of change in Africa—some talk about 
the need of being firm but not abusive with Mr. 
Khrushchev, of holding at home a middle course 
between extreme socialism and extreme [aissez- 
faire, but no attempt to tell the audience of the 
policies by which either foreign or domestic prob- 
lems are to be solved. What was the reason? Mr. 
Macmillan is a very intelligent man. He is as 
aware as anyone else of these problems. Was it 
that for some reason—and there may well have 
been good reasons—he did not think the Party 
Conference a suitable forum for his thoughts? Or 
has he a little fallen for the charm of his own 
personality and does he believe that he can talk 
people into solutions without having to do too 
much thinking? There is a case to be made out for 
either view. It would be interesting—and indeed 
important—to know which is right. 
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The Day They Killed It 


By PHILIP PURSER 


ae night before the rumours had been harder 
than theyd ever been before, but the paper 
came out, didn’t it? Hopes rallied a bit in the 
morning. The fog that had depressed the day- 
staff regulars as they commuted in from Lough- 
ton and Orpington began to clear. Even some 
sunlight peered through. The diarist Vincent 
Evans, two weeks in the job, lined up an inter- 
view with Sue Cohen, lady show-jumper. On the 
fourth-floor features department they started to 
lay out the leader page ‘At Last a Rival for 
Callas’ (Joan Sutherland). ‘Jon’s Two Types are 
Back on Parade’ (by nightfall Jon would be on 
someone else’s payroll). An eight-inch double- 
column ad. from Spicers, the paper-makers. Five 
Readers’ Letters, about teaching, television, milk, 
Frank Cousins and sex education in schools. 
‘Extra-marital sexual intercourse has of necessity 
to be infrequent, furtive, fearful and largely a 
somewhat inhibited physical experience. It must 
needs lack the freedom, joy and wonder of that 
ineffable relationship which develops gradually 
in a happily married couple. . . .—A DOCTOR, 
name and address supplied. 

Probably only the News Chronicle among 
pops would have found room for 1,200 words 
on Miss Sutherland on its main feature page, 
pride of place too. Only the News Chronicle 
would have settled to do so four days earlier and 
declined to change its mind short of the Titanic 
going down or something. Only the News 
Chronicle would have accommodated 200 words 
from a doctor whose name they couldn’t use but 
who had gone to the trouble of expressing himself 
sincerely if sententiously. Only the News 
Chronicle—but the catalogue could go on for 
ever. The ‘Chron’ was un-smart, inefficient, non- 
hip, elderly. It was also kindly, concerned, occa- 
sionally courageous and in its own way cultured. 
It stood up for things like Green Belts, circus 
animals, repertory theatres, Outsiders and new 
waves (on some pools, anyway). It appeared to 
believe that teachers and nurses and people who 
looked after incurables might be as worth know- 
ing as a pubescent ballad singer. It could be in- 
furiating and disheartening to work for, but those 
who did work for it couldn’t easily think of 
another paper they’d like to go to. 

The last three years or so of its life the sands 
were running out. Circulation was slipping. Suez 
cost a clean 25,000 readers in five days as 
affronted patriots shrank from the paper’s ve- 
hement denunciation of the Adventure. Ten 
months later the youthful, energetic and mis- 
understood editor, Michael Curtis, was forced out 
and the sexagenarian Norman Cursley named as 
acting editor. While he remained no more than 
this, there was still the chance to do something 
positive. Names of possible messiahs were 
swapped hourly: Muggeridge, Kenneth Adam, 
Gerard Fay. Curtis had wanted to change the 
paper to a threepenny daily, reasoning that in the 
‘quality’ field lay the only hope of competing. 
Now Michael Randall, an assistant editor, drew 


up a two-page memorandum reasserting the case. 
The chairman, L. J. Cadbury, listened bleakly as 
Randall presented his thesis as simply and bluntly 
as he could. Randall said, ‘If we carry on as we 
are doing the paper will die. He beckoned Cad- 
bury over to the reading desk where the files of 
the Mail, Express and Chronicle were displayed. 
‘Can you give me a reason why anyone con- 
fronted with these three should choose to buy 
the Chronicle instead of the Express or Mail?’ 

‘I can’t,’ said Cadbury. ‘But the Express and 
Mail sell well, don’t they?’ Randall, offered the 
editorship, declined and went to the Mail, where 
ironically he still is, as executive editor. With the 
confirmation of Cursley’s appointment in Febru- 
ary, 1958, the policy of palely imitating the 
toughies was fixed and the paper’s fate sealed. 
The new editor had worked his way unspectacu- 
larly up the ladder. He seemed indecisive, and 
far from inspiring. Wan devices, often at the 
expense of professional journalists, were intro- 
duced: ‘Reader TV Critics’ and the racing 
motorist, Jack Brabham, to override the motoring 
correspondent on motoring matters. Despite the 
personal efforts of leader-writers like ‘Richard 
Moore the politics veered sloppily towards the 
dead ground of non-commitment. In the general 
election a year ago the three party leaders were 
given a leader-page platform in turn, but it was 
Macmillan who got the number one position on 
polling day itself. 

A kind of spiral of demoralisation set in; by 
last summer it was sometimes like a smell around 
the place. Production economies meant that 
features had to be delivered up to sixty hours 
before publication, so the features became less 
and less related to the news of the moment. The 
night staff and the day staff were at loggerheads. 
Some new blood was brought in, notably Allan 
Hall (formerly of the Sunday Graphic), who 
cleaned up the presentation. A round robin de- 
manding a more serious approach to news and a 
firmer radical policy was signed by a large pro- 
portion of the writing staff and delivered to 
Messrs. Cadbury, Coope (managing director) and 
Cursley. It produced reproachful looks. A spate 
of resignations developed. Lobby Lud_ went 
round the seaside resorts again. Someone sighed, 
‘If only Dickens were alive’; someone else, ‘If 
only Cursley were.’ 

So the last day came. By afternoon there wasn’t 
much hope left. The expected day of shut-down 
had advanced from October 29 to 21 to tomor- 
row to today. Some still snatched at rumours that 
came crackling in from Stockholm and Bonn, of 
all places. There was going to be a separate paper, 
a little prestige one called The Daily News again, 
just 300,000 circulation. The 5 p.m. news schedule 
was run off on pink paper: Soccer Bribery, State 
Visit, Four Killed by explosion in the Capetown 
Castle. Heads of departments were called to a 
conference. The editor was much overcome. He 
read the official statement before adding some 
words of his own. You can imagine. Bitter per- 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of nuclear development has become an 
important part of our business, and it is proper that money 
should be prominent in the picture. We take pride 
in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily 
a financial one; for after all, our business is money. - 
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sonal disappointment. After all our efforts. The 
rest was drowned in the muttering of his execu- 
tives. They left to spread the word. Groups of 
people formed round each messenger, listening, 
blurting questions, incredulous that it had finally 
happened, that they could stop what they were 
doing, not produce a paper. 

The usual bloody-brave reaction cycle to bad 
news unrolled. Lots of rather mirthless jokes and 
high spirits and relief that the uncertainty was 
over, then down to the Mucky Duck or the 
Feathers for a drink and the strange sense of 
exhilaration beginning to recede, so more drinks 
to try to hang on to it. “Well, what happens now?’ 
said a racing man, a tipster. He was fifty-five and 
his face was round and smooth and stretched 
comically in astonishment. “Yes, I've done my 
selection for today. Clear Round and Ping-Pong 
at Hurst Park and—but I don’t know what I'll 
do now. I don’t know if they'll want me.’ 

More drinks, the bright lights of the television 
news outside the office, more meetings upstairs. 
Explanations, rumblings and a fierce resentment 
beginning to replace the high spirits. It wasn’t just 
resentment at the meanness of the compensation, 
the insult of being scrapped like outworn machin- 
ery. It was a great disillusionment in everything, 
even Fleet Street as Fleet Street. ‘What are you 
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going to do?’ ‘Dunno. Perhaps go back to Austra- 
lia. Get out of papers, anyway. Do something 
else.’ ‘If this is the way Liberals behave then 
bugger the Liberals.’ It was a scuttle, a betrayal, 
a sell-out. And they were hanging on to the tele- 
vision end, you bet they were. 

A German wandered along, pretending to look 
for the library, in reality to ask questions. Hate 
suddenly flared up. ‘Get out, go away. He’s that 
German bastard that comes poking round here. 
The bastard should be run out.’ A union man 
arrived to say his piece. The meeting listened to 
him, standing on and sitting on and crowding 
between the long subs’ desks where the paper 
ought to have been in production. The grey heads 
and the bald heads were as common as’ the 
younger heads. They were—they were like the 
ageing lieutenants you find in Flaubert, too old 
for promotion, not the sort that fight and bite to 
get on, not very ambitious, not even very talented, 
just rather nice. The day had been disaster for 
their sort. The round-faced, astonished tipster put 
on his tweed coat and tweed hat and walked 
down the stairs and into Tudor Street towards the 
station. Somewhere there should have been just a 
tiny roll on the drums and a flourish on the 
trumpets, like the way The Browning Version 
ended on the films, you know? 


The Great Days 


By HUBERT PHILLIPS 


“W HO’S this chap Phillips?’ 
‘Tust another bloody-brass hat.’ 

I overheard this scrap of dialogue on the day 
I became a member of the staff of the News 
Chronicle. This was in 1930, shortly after the 
Daily News and the Daily Chronicle had amal- 
gamated. At my wits’ end to know how I was 
to earn a living, I had appealed, not for the first 
time, to my old friend Walter Layton. He sug- 
gested that I should join the News Chronicle; he 
was chairman of its board of directors. 


“Ly 








‘Okay, Halvérd, let's hear your saga!’ 


I joined the paper in a somewhat vague capa- 
city: I suppose you might have called me a 
personal assistant to Walter. But, within six 
months, I was running a weekly feature, ‘Bar- 
bara’s Diary,’ and—just about a year later— 
Barbara was superseded by my column, ‘Dog- 
berry.’ Dogberry was still going strong when I 
left the paper, in 1956. 

I had thus served the News Chronicle for over 
a quarter of a century, and in many different 
capacities. Throughout this period I was the 
paper’s established humorist. For many years I 
ran a Bridge column. And, during the Second 
World War, I became—almost overnight—the 
paper’s principal leader-writer. ‘Principal’ has, in 
this context, no significance. I was the sole 
leader-writer for about three years. I had taken 
on this job at a few hours’ notice, and—may I 
say with characteristic immodesty?—never fell 
down on it. 

So I was on the staff of the News Chronicle 
throughout the years of its ascendancy in Fleet 
Street. It was a remarkable paper: a paper with 
a strong claim to the loyalty of its contributors. 
It had vision, imagination, integrity. Constantly 
up against competition which could not be met 
save by the acceptance of second-rate standards, 
the News Chronicle never lowered its flag. An 
idealist—George Cadbury—had visualised the 
sort of paper that he wanted to sell to the public, 
and he and his successors never lost sight of their 
objective. 

It was a great paper, the News Chronicle, 
during those years when I was first associated 
with it. I often thought, with pride, that it was 
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fighting—at times almost single-handed—for 
causes that really mattered. During the Thirties 
there were two dominant issues. The first—and 
by far the more important—was the re-emergence 
of tyranny and oppression in various parts of the 
world. From the first the News Chronicle pro- 
tested against the handing-over of Manchuria to 
the Japanese; panned the rape of Ethiopia; did 
everything possible to sustain the Republicans in 
Spain; warned its readers against the pretensions 
of Mussolini; foresaw the horrors that would 
presently be associated with the name of Adolf 
Hitler. I did what I could, in my column, to 
fortify the paper’s campaigns. If, when the 
Second World War came, Britain was prepared 
to fight @ outrance, the News Chronicle had done 
everything possible to strengthen her resolution. 
And Neville Chamberlain’s knock-kneed sur- 
render at Munich won, from us, the contumely 
it deserved. 


Less spectacular—perhaps almost forgotten 
now—is the part that the News Chronicle played 
in domestic politics. Unemployment, which had 
persisted all through the Twenties, became an 
even graver problem during the next decade. 
The callousness and stupidity of the ‘National’ 
governments of the Thirties left scars which, 
even now, are barely healed. Day in and day out 
the News Chronicle flayed the moronic attitude 
of Ramsay MacDonald and, after him, of Bald- 
win. I set myself a target that mattered very much 
to me: the detachment of the Liberal leaders— 
Herbert Samuel and Archie Sinclair—from their 
association with MacDonald’s reactionary gov- 
ernment. I like to believe that my private battle 
had some impact upon the success that was 
eventually achieved. 

The heyday of the News Chronicle brought 
me into close association with a number of 
journalists whom I was proud to count among 
my friends. I served under five editors: Tom 
Clark, Aylmer Vallance, Gerald Barry, Robin 
Cruikshank and Michael Curtis. Only one of 
these—Gerald Barry—was a man of outstanding 
personality. We had not been particularly friendly 
in the years preceding his appointment, but, once 
I had become the paper’s leader-writer, I always 
backed Gerald in his numerous conflicts with 
the board. Why? Because (as I told Gerald) I 
am old-fashioned enough to think that the editor 
of a paper should be its editor, in fact as well as 
in name. 

Many other men of distinction were my col- 
leagues during my twenty-odd years in Bouverie 
Street. Robert Lynd, our literary editor, was a 
close friend of mine. El Vino’s was markedly the 
poorer when Robert and his crony, James Bone 
of the Manchester Guardian, ceased to meet 
there every day. 

My closest friend on the News Chronicle was 
Stuart Hodgson. He had been editor of the Daily 
News. Now he was well content to write the 
News Chronicle’s leaders. He was the best- 
tempered man I have known. ‘No,’ he would say, 
‘I don’t recall having ever lost my temper.’ We 
often played chess together: he played regularly 
for Kent. 


Another of the News Chronicle's outstanding 
personalities was A. J. Cummings (‘Uncle 
Arthur’ we called him). He was never very 
friendly to me: he knew me to be arrogant and 
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fond of showing off. He did yeoman service to 
the paper—as our political editor—the whole 
time that I was there. Let me recall, too, Vernon 
Bartlett—another close friend of mine; Robert 
Waithman, our very intelligent correspondent in 
America; Dick Winnington, outstanding as a film 
critic; Hugh, Redwood, whose God in the Slums 
brought him high rank in the Salvation Army; 
Ian Mackay, industrial correspondent and essay- 
ist; Norman Collins, the juvenile prodigy. (His 
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appointment as Robert Lynd’s assistant was one 
of the first milestones in his spectacular career.) 

Lynd; Hodgson; Cummings; Waithman; Win- 
nington; Mackay: none of them, alas, is now 
with us. Nor is Tom Clark, or Aylmer Vallance, 
or Robin Cruikshank. A journalist’s expectation 
of life is well below average. 

And I can’t help wondering what will happen 
to the News Chronicle’s readership. I don’t see 
many of them taking the Daily Mail. 


Those Egg-Head Blues 


By PETER MICHAELS 


AM overlooking the campus of a large, Mid- 

Western university, watching groups of girls, 
dressed in shirts, Bermuda shorts, bobby socks 
and tennis shoes, and groups of boys, dressed in 
shirts, Bermuda shorts, bobby socks and tennis 
shoes, meandering about amongst the trees and 
the luxurious installations provided for academic 
and spare-time activities. Term is beginning and 
these youngsters—over 20,000 of them—are 
assembling for another bout of instruction. They 
may take courses in sewage analysis, personnel 
selection, the rationale of literary research, colour 
and design applied to daily living, story-telling, 
world Communism, rural electrification, formal 
logic, or any. of hundreds of other subjects, and 
when they have completed their credits, they will 
be pushed out into the world with a degree and 
an injunction to make themselves useful to the 
community. 

You will have met their kind (tall, antiseptic, 
sloppy, good-natured, beset by children, and 
dull); they are links in the chain which 
keeps America productive. When out of their 
element, they tend to get lost very easily, but 
with any luck they might never have to move 
out of the country-club atmosphere to which 
they grew accustomed quite early. In any case, 
they will spend a large part of their lives com- 
municating or being communicated to, a process 
which begins when they first find the strength to 
twiddle a television knob and ends with the 
obituaries in the local papers. Education, too, 
is an aspect of the communications industry. The 
professor has long ceased to be a patriarchal 
figure, remotely oozing wisdom: he is frequently 
a young man indistinguishable from his students, 
who must compete with the administrators, the 
counsellors, the columnists, public-relations men, 
commentators and prospective employers for 
attention. Materially up-graded to executive 
levels, he is simultaneously reduced to the stature 
of an individual in the wilderness unless he 
Manages to acquire national notoriety through 
his writings of his extra-academic activities. 

Here is one facet of the jam American intel- 
lectuals must face. Though faith in the uplifting 
power of education remains undimmed, the tools 
with which it is performed are sadly tarnished. 
The trouble could be described as inflationary— 
more and more words chasing fewer and fewer 
realities, mounting exaggerations needed to con- 
vey quite ordinary concepts—and the effect: is 
to develop a chronically deaf ear in the consumer 
to what he is told by anybody about anything. 
The decibel rate needs to be pretty high before 


any solo voice is heard above the constant 
tumult. 

One learns early, of course, to proof oneself 
against advertising ballyhoo. It is understood that 
some product which is claimed to be the ‘world’s 
finest’ may well be of perfectly acceptable third- 
rate quality, just as the ‘universally famed’ may 
conceivably enjoy a modest neighbourhood repu- 
tation. A magazine called Mad (which isn’t) does 
a creditable job in training adolescents to recog- 
nise the advertiser’s pitch. It mercilessly guys all 
blurb, whether it be put out for political, com- 
mercial or holy ends. From there, it is but a 
step to detect the soft sell (‘if yours is the discreet 
style, you will prefer the Aristocrat model for a 
little more’) and discount even the newest fashion 
in advertising, which is to let the merchandise 
speak for itself, abetted by clever photography, 
naturally. 

Yet these constitute only the techniques of 
rejection. They are protective shields against the 
prevailing logorrhoeic fall-out, and from then 
on must turn to the earnest message and the 
objective exposé. By scanning the acreage of the 
New York Times, perhaps (360 pages of deeply 
Victorian prose and fancy Madison Avenue 
poetry on Sundays), by purchasing a paperback 
on the concept of the medieval cathedral in a 
country drug-store, or by watching one of the 
learned and pompous TV commentators. Surely 
these are good things which illustrate what they 
call the diffusion of maturity in a vigorous 
democracy? Surely they show that the free enter- 
prise system is not necessarily an enemy of 
quality? 

They are, and they aren’t. The communications 
rot afflicts them sorely, too, so that it is easy to 
be overtaken by rapid tedium or forcibly struck 
by the monumental irrelevance of Zen on Main 
Street. Only the toughest veteran of the PhD 
campaigns and the mail-order catalogues can 
stomach the serious press for breakfast, and it 
takes an intrepid appetite for self-punishment to 
assimilate the latest sociological revelations on 
the origins of juvenile delinquency. Like the 
advertisements, most of the quality material in 
America is launched at random, to bob up here 
and there at unexpected spots and in incongruous 
juxtapositions. Few assumptions can be made 
about the homogeneity of_audiences, about what 
they already know and what must yet be labor- 
iously explained to them. Even highbrow maga- 
zines like The Reporter are uncertain about their 
public: they confuse the solemn with the worth- 
while and inject doughy lumps of didacticism 
into sophisticated texts. The paperback revolu- 
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tion has diffused a staggering amount of esoteric 
literature which gets sold in an impressive num- 
ber of copies. Much of it, however, serves merely 
as required class reading, or ends up as fodder 
for the housewives’ study circles. Its very abun- 
dance dismays the novice. Where should he 
begin? And how will he summon up the tenacity 
to plough beyond page 43? 

Galloping communicatitis is certainly here to 
stay. The channels have been perfected, they 
reach into every nook and cranny of the fifty 
States, and they are far too tempting to be left 
alone. The idea of riding to success and influence 
on the mass media is an obsession with intel- 
lectuals and hucksters alike. At the same time, 
private contact withers. Why crack jokes to a 
handful of admirers when you can get paid doing 
it for millions? Why dally in the warmth of a 
clique when the bourgeoisie is thirsting for some- 
thing that’s ‘different’? Why puzzle out your 
wife’s character when her symptoms must be set 
out in some manual? Why do anything small 
when you can do it big? It isn’t necessary to bé 
venal to accept this logic. When platitudes roam 
the land like outsize dinosaurs, the man of 
probity is provoked into arming himself to deal 
with them. 

Still, his purpose is distorted. He doesn’t 
want to be misunderstood. He must be careful 
not to offend the urban Negroes the, 
Catholic truck-drivers, the sweated Puerto 
Ricans, the progressive Republicans, the Jewish 
minority. He has to think of his academic coun- 
cil, his sponsor, the kiddies in Kansas and the 
Russian monitoring service. Once he joins the 
communicators, he is recruited to the ranks of 
Responsible People, which brings with it a whole 
lot of extra burdens. He may also soon need a 
staff to feed him information, deal with cor- 
respondence, do research, ghost articles—in fact, 
if he isn’t damned careful, he will turn into a 
syndicate for the wider diffusion of original 
thought in forty dailies and a brace of networks. 
Unless, that is, he takes flight into scholarly jar- 
gon which he alone masters and peddles like a 
patent cosmetic. 

I exaggerate, of course. But not much. The 
privately cultured man is becoming as rare in 
America as the buffalo. He is needed and signed 
up on all sides. He is pumped and pumped, until 
himself astounded by what flows forth. The 
hypothetical layman, to whose ultimate benefit 
all this activity is presumably directed, graciously 
allows himself to be titillated, picking a morsel 
here, a morsel there, in the forlorn hope that he 
may thereby stumble upon a clue enabling him 
to escape from the mediocrity of his listless con- 
dition. He doesn’t. Instead, the communicator, 
exhausted and dehydrated, is contaminated by 
the pasty, formless and hallucinatory quality of 
so much of American life. He travels, spends 
himself in endless repetition to ever more groups 
of college seniors, Elks, Kiwanis, Young Demo- 
crats, Parent-Teacher Associations and all the 
other paraphernalia which seems to have mush- 
roomed in multifarious shapes to but a single 
common purpose: to leave.a man neither the 
time, nor the taste, nor the companionship, nor 
the stimulus, nor the professional imperative, 
nor the intellectual protection, to be himself, 
and to cultivate those sources which will enable 
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YEARS OF DECISION 


Britain’s new steelmaking processes set challenge to steel men 


HE NEXT TEN YEARS will be 
decisive for the future of 
Britain’s steelindustry. New 
methods are being developed 
which will change the established 
pattern of steelmaking. It is an 
exciting - and challenging — time. 


The big new factor is oxygen. 
Ordinary oxygen from the air we 
breathe, but used as a pure gas, 
by the ton. In making steel it re- 
moves impurities more quickly 
and more cheaply than has ever 
been possible before. 


New oxygen-making plant is 
being set up alongside the major 
steel works to deliver the gas 
along pipelines. About 3,000 tons 
of oxygen a day will soon be 
available. 


Output: a 100% boost 


Dr. Colclough, technical adviser 
to the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, has been a crusader 
for oxygen for 20 years. The great 
change that 
is making 
his vision 
practicable 
is that oxy- 
gen by the 
ton (“ton- 
Mage oxy- 
gen” )isnow 
available at 
a reason- 
able price. 
Dr. Colclough believes that, in 
Britain, oxygen can be used with 
greatest effect in the open hearth 
process, by which 85%, of our steel 
is made. He says, “There is no 
question 
but that in 
the next ten 
years we 
see a 
revolution 
in open 
hearth 
steelmak- 






Federation’s Colclough 
Crusader for oxygen 


Brymbo’s Davies 
Steel at the cross-roads 
Appleby- 

Frodingham works in Lincoln- 
shire, the open hearth furnaces 
converted to the Ajax process, 
using oxygen, have achieved out- 





puts of up to 100% above those 
of conventional furnaces. 

“The industry has gone a long 
way to solving the problems of 
using tonnage oxygen,” says Dr. 
Colclough, “and many major 
steel developments of the future 
will be based on this principle. 
And byequipping the new oxygen- 
using plants with dust and smoke 
eliminators we are reducing the 
amount of air pollution caused 
by steelmaking.” 


New furnace — new methods 


Another enthusiast for oxygen - 
though using it in quite a different 
way-is Mr. Davies, 
Works Director of Brymbo Steel- 
works in North Wales, which 
pioneered the large-scale use of 
oxygen. 


At Brymbo, after the war, they 
had a blast-furnace (for making 
iron) and some old open hearth 
furnaces (for turning the iron into 
steel). They were also making 
high-quality steels in electric arc- 
furnaces, mainly from scrap - 
because iron from a blast-furnace 
is much too impure to put into 
an arc-furnace. 

They wanted to go over en- 
tirely to electric steelmaking. But 
it looked as though this would 
mean that they couldn’t use the 
iron from their blast-furnace at 
all. Mr. Davies and his team de- 
veloped an oxygen-blown furnace 
of wholly new design, to pre- 
refine blast-furnace iron before it 
went to the electric arc-furnaces. 

Here are the makings of another 
revolution — because electric steel- 
makers have been chiefly depen- 


Molten metal pours from the new 
Brymbo furnace, pre-refined with 
oxygen. This is one of the new 
developments which are bringing 
@ revolution in steelmaking. 


dent on supplies of scrap. Re- 
ducing this dependence could be 
very important — so much so that 
steelmakers as far afield as Japan 
are extremely interested in what 
is going on at Brymbo. 


Less power, more steel 


This completely new process has 
been embodied, daringly, in a 
£2 million development scheme, 
now proving its worth in full pro- 
duction. It has cut the time taken 
for the arc-furnaces to refine a 
charge of metal. It has reduced 
the electric power needed to refine 
a ton of steel from 650 units to 
400 (quite important, when you 
consider that the Brymbo melting 
shop uses 10 times as much power 
as the whole of the nearby town 
of Wrexham). Outputs are up at 
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least 25% — “a very conservative 
figure,” according to Mr. Davies. 

And whereas a Bessemer con- 
verter needs re-lining with special 
bricks after being used 80 to 100 
times, the Brymbo pre-refining 
furnace has already been used 
1,000 times. It has produced 
25,000 tons and will probably 
produce 10,000 more before re- 
lining is needed. 

Most important of all, perhaps, 
the Brymbo process has sign- 
posted one possible way ahead 
for the whole industry: pre- 
refining can be applied just as 
successfully to open hearth work- 
ing. “Steel is at a cross-roads,” 
says Mr. Davies. “The next de- 
cade of steelmaking will probably 
be the most interesting for 100 
years. Great developments are 
taking place.” 

Oxygen is coming into its own, 
taking its place alongside iron 
ore, coke, and limestone, as a 
basic raw material in steelmaking. 
Already Britain’s steel men can 
see that it brings higher output 
and lower costs. It will mean an 
all-round improvement of effici- 
ency in Britain’s already highly 
efficient steel industry. 








Hill of Iron in the Desert 


Iron Ore for Britain where the 
Foreign Legion fought 


N Mauritania, North West 
Africa, the arid gravel desert 
runs for mile upon featureless 

mile, on the western edge of the 
Sahara, covering an area about 
twice the size of France. Midday 
temperature goes up to 120°F. in 
the shade — only there isn’t any 
Shade. Salt deposits are still 
worked by the natives as they have 
been for 2,000 years. The salt goes 
on camel-back to Timbuctoo. 

This remote region will soon 
become important to the steel- 
makers of Britain. For deep in 
the sun-scorched interior is a 
range of barren hills, rising a sheer 
1,500 feet above the desert, and 
here geologists have found vast 
quantities of iron-ore. There are 
proved deposits of 100,000,000 
tons, and an estimated total of 
250,000,000 tons — all high-grade 
Material. 

But while it remains in the 
middle of the desert, the iron-ore 
1s valueless. To be of any use, it 
Must go to the great industrial 
steelmaking centres of the world. 





“To the sea 


First it must travel 400 miles 
across the desert to the sea — and 
there are no port facilities when it 
gets there, and no railway or road 
to carry it. The difficulties are 
formidable, but a harbour for 
ore-carrying ships will be built 
near the small fishing port of Port 
Etienne and 400 miles of new rail- 
way will be laid across the track- 
less desert. The total cost will be 
about £50 million. Subscribed 
capital is £19 million, of which 
the British steel industry is con- 
tributing a fifth, the balance 
coming from France, Italy and 
Germany. Loans from the World 
Bank and the French Govern- 
ment make up the total. 


New type rails 
Fort Gouraud, where the French 
discovered the only sweet water 
well in Mauritania and built a 
fortress, has grown from a popu- 
lation of 300 to over 1,200. Soon 
a sizeable mining town will spring 
up on the site. Drillings have 
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proved the existence of water in 
underground catchment areas — 
enough to provide for the needs 
of the rising population. 

An interesting feature of the 
rail link will be the new-type track 
in which rails are butt-welded to- 
getherin continuous lengths many 
miles long. By cutting out the 
“clickety-click” this reduces wear 
and tear on the rolling stock. 

Six million tons of ore a year 
will be mined — of which a million 
tons will go into the hungry fur- 
naces of Britain’s steel industry. 


Although supplies of home-mined 
ore are constantly growing, 
Britain will always need high- 
grade ore from overseas. 


For the future 


British participation in this pro- 
ject is an example of the long- 
term planning which is necessary 
if our steel industry, with its ever- 
rising Output curve, is not to go 
short of a basic raw material, 
Steel will flow from Britain’s fur- 
naces, made from ore discovered 
on the fringe of the Sahara, and 
brought out across some of the 
most difficult and forbidding 
terrain in the world. 


‘ Issued by the 
| - British Iron and Steel : 
Federation 
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A Plague on 
Both Houses? 


E IS EASY to get impatient with 
Parliament. Its rules are antiquated, 
its recesses unconscionably long. 
It devotes great tracts of time to 
trivialities, while issues one burns 
about personally never get debated 
at all. Individual members can be 
extraordinarily silly, Ministers mad- 
deningly evasive. And it is easy to 
demonstrate persuasively that real 
power has long deserted it. 
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And yet... and yet it remains one 
of the most interesting places in the 
world. History is made there. Its rules 
are framed for conducting the nation’s 
business fairly. Reports that make out 
Parliament to be dul] or trivial are not 
good reports. 


“A London Diary” (The Observer’s 
rather detached title for its closely 
engaged political column) exempli- 
fies uniquely the fascination of 
Parliament. It wields the insider’s key 
to Westminster, the knowledge that is 
not common knowledge, the ability 
to detect motives and pressures and 
point their influence upon whatis said, 
or left unsaid. Now that Parliament 
has reassembled, this column will be 
one of The Observer features that I 
shall turn to first. Nor shall I be 
exactly alone... 


This London Diary comments as 
much as it reports, assesses personali- 
ties, dares to prognosticate. Some- 
times it is even wrong. That is to the 
point. Only fools and wise men are 
willing to commit themselves—but 
fools are not read and quoted (with or 
without approval) by newspapers, 
politicians and other public utterers 
all round the world. 


Furthermore, when there is an 
important debate you can generally 
rely on The Observer being there with 
an article to fill in the background; 
and it will be by someone with an 
international reputation on the sub- 
ject. Every week there is the economic 
survey by Andrew Shonfield or Alan 
Day, who between them have con- 
vinced me that economics really exist 
(outside the minds of economists, I 
mean). And there is Cyril Dunn on 
America, Edward Crankshaw on, 
Russia, Sebastian Haffneron Germany 
- ,..toname only three other brilliant 

background providers. J.B.L. 
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him to remain himself. The premium on ‘charac- 
ter’ is therefore tremendous, ‘character’ being 
either wilful eccentricity or a miraculous escape 
from the dilettante invasion. 

They say that this is part of the process of 
forging individualism out of heterogeneous con- 
formism, the prelude to a great new flowering 
of the free spirit They claim that the day is 
dawning when even specialists will be able to 
meet each other on a common civilised ground. 
Humanists, who for decades raged against en- 
trenched Babbittry, already find themselves pro- 
moted as national show-pieces, like breakfast 
cereals or the Yellowstone National Park. They 
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are invited to criticise, to leap through selected 
hoops of evident cultural inadequacy. ‘Dr, 
Schmuckenberger, the interviewer inquires 
eagerly, ‘how would you define the dynamic 
component now lacking in our scientific traip- 


ing?’ Dr. Schmuckenberger, a cautious man | 


afflicted with a faculty stammer, boggles in jhis 


seat. Is he a prophet? Is he a sage? His parents | 
back in Ohio never thought so. His wife humours 


him, his teenage children all but patronise him. 
His colleagues are jealous of his prominence. 
Schmuckenberger, what have you got the next 
guy hasn’t? Answer, Dave, the nation’s waiting 
on the hook up. . 


‘Tama Pornographer’ 


By KENNETH ALLSOP 


N the Rue St. Severin, a narrow thirteenth- 
aba Left Bank street ajostle with Greek 
and Algerian restaurants, is a Chinese novelty 
shop with ‘PRODUITS EXOTIQUES’ Over a window 
displaying, among the joss-sticks and ivory 
figurines, a bottled amber drink made from fish. 

Neither the joss-sticks nor the fish tipple are 
in the same exotica league as the products of the 
building immediately opposite, blankly and 
flakily anonymous. In the pockmarked plaster 
walls are set two huge, black, iron-studded doors 
leading into a dim flagged passage strewn with 
dustbins, empty beer crates and, oddly, the trunk 
of a tree. Up the stone stairs are the premises 
of Olympia Press, including the private office 
of Maurice Girodias, who advertises his firm as 
‘Pioneer publishers of outlaw writers’ and who 
himself says proudly: ‘I am a pornographer.’ 

M. Girodias is found there early one evening 
(but late for office hours) at a desk swilling with 
galley-proofs, his gaily-jacketed paperbacks, and 
legal documents: a mildly handsome man with 
the pale refinement of features, limpidly steady 
gaze, and the drably sober tie and suit of a 
theological student. Through the candour of his 
eyes leaks the jaded apprehension of a man 


whose business problems include a police-raid’ 


about once a month, the seizure of stock and 
interminable court wrangles. 

He is perhaps best known as the publisher of 
the first English edition of Lolita, put out by 
Olympia in Paris in September, 1955, banned by 
the French Government in December, 1956, back 
on the market in January, 1958, after Olympia 
had won its case against the government, re- 
banned in December, 1958, following the govern- 
ment’s successful appeal, published in French in 
April, 1959 (not by Olympia), and finally safely 
rife again in English in September, 1959, when 
the government cancelled their own ban after 
once more being sued by Olympia. During its 
spasmodic availability the first two-volume 
Lolita has sold fifteen thousand copies, the later 
one-volume and cheaper edition forty thousand, 
Girodias’s biggest success to date and which 
made him rich. 

‘Now,’ he explains, ‘there is no need for me 
to publish my dirty books, but I continue to do 
so just for the sport.’ 

What he codifies as his DBs form about three- 
quarters of his list, and the current offerings 


under the subsidiary imprint of the Ophelia 
Press include Whips Incorporated by Angela 
Pearson (*. . . graphic and sometimes shockingly 


realistic detail of the clandestine flagellatory 7 


and sexual activities of the English upper and 
upper-middle classes of today’), The Passion of 
Youth, no author named (‘A cosmogony of 


American juvenile delinquency’), and The 
English Governess, by Miles Underwood 
(. . . study of female domination, corruption 


and indulgence’). Hardly in this samie category, 
but among the drearily to-be-expected De Sade, 
Beardsley and the Earl of Rochester’s Sodom, 
are three of Henry Miller’s (but not the Tropics), 
Lawrence Durrell’s The Black Book, the un- 
expurgated version of J. P. Donleavy’s The 
Ginger Man, William Burroughs’s The Naked 
Lunch, two of Jean Genet’s forbidden works, 
Samuel Beckett’s trilogy, the Casement Diaries 
containing the excised 1911 entries, and Steiner's 
Tour, the predecessor to Philip O'Connor's 
Memoirs of a Public Baby. Which comprises a 
formidable band of two-fisted outlaws. 

Girodias is the son of Jack Kahane, the Irish- 
Jewish founder of the Obelisk Press, the pre-war 


‘outlet for much avant-garde writing in English 


not acceptable in the authors’ British and Ameri- 
can hometowns. Kahane—who is remembered by 
Alfred Perlés, Henry Miller’s disciple, as ‘like- 
able’ but also as ‘wily’ and a ‘cautious and sly 
businessman’—moved as a kind of talent-spotter 
among many of the since famous Montparnasse 
expatriate literary bums and brilliants of the late 
Twenties and Thirties. He was a friend of James 
Joyce, and in 1930 published Haveth Childers 
Everywhere, the anticipatory extract from the 
incomplete Finnegans Wake. He also published 
The Black Book, Cyril Connolly’s The Rock 
Pool, and Frank Harris’s My Life and Loves. 
As his son later did; Kahane was able to 
chance his arm with the eccentric ‘serious’ book 
(which, nevertheless, was often furnished with 
enough sexy dingdongs to ensure it some kind of 
custom) by having his feet firmly planted on a 
solid groundwork of smut. He did it the harder 
way: he wrote his first DBs himself, under the 
pen-names of Cecil Barr and Basil Carr, and 
built up a roaring trade in hot novelettes for 
smuggling through the customs in overcoat 
pockets. Yet his jackpot occurred in his ‘serious’ 
activities—as did his son’s twenty years later with 
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Lolita~-with the issuing of Miller’s Tropic of 
Cancer and | ropic of Capricorn. 

After his father’s death in 1939, Girodias took 
over the erotica industry, changed his name to his 
mother’s to elude the anti-Semitic persecution of 
the Occupation period, and prospered on the 
$dles of the Tropics, which were highly persona 
grata with the Germans because they were banned 
in Britain and America, and after the libera- 
tion the licentious Allied soldiery gollopped them 
up. By the end of the war both Miller and 
Girodias were franc millionaires—until the franc 
collapsed and Girodias went bankrupt. 

In 1951 Girodias unloaded the Obelisk Press 
and an art-book subsidiary, Editions du Chéne, 
on a large French publishing house, and two 
years later began the Olympia Press with no 
capital except the inherited strategy of his father 
and the dedicated intention of making money. 
He has applied the first and achieved the second 
to the point that it is difficult to detect in him 
where the commercial tycoon by foul means or 
fouler stops and the sincere anti-puritan crusader 
starts. 

‘I publish about twenty new titles each year 
and have an annual sale of a hundred thousand,’ 
he says, chain-smoking idly and smiling the 
wearily ironic smile that has been practised so 
often on policemen. ‘These are divided into two 
categories—good books and dirty books. The 
DBs are limited to editions of five thousand. 
Each gets banned about a year after I publish 
it, so we have that time in which to get rid of 
the five thousand copies. The ordinary little 
obscenities are never reprinted. 

‘I now have forty-one books banned. I have 
been indicted twenty-five times in the past 
thirteen years for publishing obscene books, and 
each time absolved. That forty-one includes 
Pauline Réage’s The Story of O, introduced by 
Jean Paulhan, and Genet’s Our Lady of the 
Flowers, a homosexual novel. After this, I 
decided to sue the government again, for six 
hundred million francs—why not?’ The irony of 
his smile becomes steely. ‘They have already 
approached me to ask if I will accept a settlement. 
I have refused. 

‘Since Lolita, the Ministry of the Interior is 
nervous. After receiving a complaint from the 
British Home Office about Lolita the vice squad 
tried to blackmail me: they live by blackmailing 
prostitutes and publishers like me. If I had been 
submissive and paid them off they would have 
forgotten the complaint. I would not play ball, 
so they banned Lolita. When I won my case 
against the government it surprised them—it sur- 
prised me. Since then they have been more 
cautious. 


‘The DBs are not always bad, although I must 
admit that some are awful. But I accept the title 
of pornographer with joy and pride. I enjoy 
annoying people, people I dislike deeply—the 
bourgeois class which is in power everywhere, in 
France, Britain and America. I think it is very 
healthy to shock them. I don’t believe that DBs 
corrupt young people. I don’t think children are 
interested in or can understand pornography. It 
is a thing for adults. If my DBs were sold freely 
in Britain the word pornography would cease 
to exist. I am quite aware of the poor quality 
of some of my DBs—which is the only justifica- 
tion of the fight against pornography—but I 
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think that some of them are well written. Frankly, 
I publish the worst kind just to annoy people 
who expect it of me. But I think, in general, our 
policy has been importantly helpful in the fight 
against censorship. 

‘There is never any difficulty in getting material 
for the DBs. We receive hundreds of manuscripts, 
many of them—and some of the worst—from 
well-known authors in Britain and America. But 
usually they are young down-and-out writers or 
poets needing some ready cash. Sometimes they 
do it as practice. Several of my DB production 
team have, I am certain, bright futures as serious 
novelists; one has already developed into a first- 
rate writer. I give a DB writer a lump sum of 
£300, although, of course, Nabokov and Miller 
and so on are paid royalties in the normal way. 

‘The distribution costs of our DBs are very 
heavy. It is all done legally and properly. We 
distribute in countries like Venezuela, Japan and 
the Lebanon, but often our books get lost or 
confiscated. For instance, the Burmese authori- 
ties destroyed five hundred copies of Lolita last 
year—a dead loss to me. 

‘I avoid sending to Britain like hell. I did try 
an arrangement with a ship’s engineer. The first 
time he was caught by the customs and the books 
were confiscated. The second time his ship sank 
and he was drowned. I left it at that. 

‘But all Olympia’s products are not DBs. I try 
to be a serious publisher once in a while. Some 
of the good books I do sell only because of my 
reputation and because I give them the appear- 
ance of being DBs. This causes some resentment. 
1 recently had an angry letter from a Soho book- 
seller complaining about our decline in quality, 
and saying that he used to get £8 for one of my 
books and can now only get £4. Would we please, 
he pleaded, stop publishing such trash? I replied 
that we must have succeeded in purifying the 
English race—quite an achievement, I think. 

‘I really don’t know what’s happened lately. 
We used to be raided about once a month in the 
old days.’ He groaned nostalgically. ‘The last 
time the vice squad were here was six months 
ago. Perhaps it is because they had such a bad 
time then. I arrived to find six burly fellows 
quarrelling with my secretary and demanding 
that she opened a safe, left behind by the pre- 
vious tenant, which no one could move. They 
ordered me to open it, and obviously didn’t 
believe I had no key. Hours later they forced 
the door—and it was empty. It was then that the 
inspector threatened to close me down completely 
and that I telephoned Time magazine to come to 
photograph them. They left. But it is sad not to 
see them around any more. What about my 
publicity?’ 

He recently had some publicity which he wel- 
comed less—when his nightclub and restaurant 
named the Grande Severine, with a Medieval 
Cellar, a Winter Garden, a Chinese Room and a 
Cagliostro Room, was gutted by fire this 
summer. He took me down the stone stairs and 
showed me the shell of buckled girders where 
twenty parrots and parakeets, but no customers, 
died. 

‘That,’ he said, lighting another cigarette and 
flicking the match into the ashes, ‘was where my 
Lolita money went.’ Among the blackened 
wreckage I thought I heard the ecstatic voice of 
Robert Pitman crying: ‘I believe!’ 
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Labour and Mr. Levin B. W. Dale 
Sex Education Nicolas Walter, Donald Davie 
Don’t Shoot the Obstetrician . Frank Hart 
Israel Jon Kimche 
Jordan H. A. R. Philby 
Anatomy of Partnership L. F. G. Anthony 
‘Pioneers in Criminology’ Edmund Leach 


Commitment in Films Isabel Quigly 





LABOUR AND MR. LEVIN 


Sin —Mr. Levin is having plenty of fun from 
Labour’s discomforts. He uses strong words, but I 
observe he has not yet used the word ‘regret.’ There 
are a great many people who deeply regret the dis- 
agreements amongst the leaders, for the Labour Party 
is to them the only hope of a large section of the 
people having a better life than they and their fathers 
and mothers have had in the past. 

As Mr. Levin writes as if it were all a joke, I jot 
down just one of two elementary thoughts (indeed 
there are dozens) which in his hilarity he may have 
overlooked. The manual workers and lower middle 
classes live quite a different life from that of the 
many better-off classes. They live in squalid houses 
in squalid streets, all of the poorest quality; they 
have had only a meagre education, and many live in 
a state of poverty or shabby gentility. They have no 
security like the rich, and at any time (as at present 
in the motor industry) can lose their work at very 
short ‘notice. The better-off classes generally have 
no sympathy with their hardships, and resent all 
wage claims and to some extent the social services. 

Now the Labour Party, unlike the Tories and 
Liberals, would like to remedy all of this, impossible 
as the task may seem. The contrasts in life are colos- 
sal. What a different world it is for those who are 
brought up in the nursery with a nanny and then 
spend happy years in the lovely surroundings of 
schools like Charterhouse and Clifton compared with 
those who go to the former council schools in the 
squalid working-class districts. The differences go on 
all through life. When the professional men or higher 
civil servants get a pay rise they get from £5 to £10 
a week rise with years of back pay; when the busi- 
nessmen get one no one ever hears of it; but when 
the working classes even put in a claim it is strongly 
resisted, and at times has resulted in a financial crisis 
and a 7 per cent. Bank rate (although the Govern- 
ment’s Bank rate policy must have cost the taxpayer 
well over £1,000 million since 1951). If there is any- 
thing for pensioners there is no back pay—it starts 
six months ahead! 

One would have thought that in representing the 
interests of these unprivileged classes the Labour 
Party would have had universal support, including 
that of Mr. Levin, yet every day since 1945 the news- 
papers have done all they could without mercy to 
harm the party and all its policies. The ruling classes 
have spent vast sums and spared no effort to crush 
Labour; even the armed forces joined in when, on 
the eve of polling day, the radio and television pro- 
grammes gave great prominence to a speech by Lord 
Montgomery, which probably turned the service vote 
against Labour. 

The party has been shamefully treated, yet 
although the differences in the lives of the people are 
as wide as ever, the better-off and educated classes 
are all expressing joy, not regret, at Labour’s present 
difficulties. After the mess their Tory and Liberal 
parties have made for fifty years, during which we 
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have lived af continuous tension, ome might have 
thought that even they, and Mr. Levin, would have 
seen the need for a change.—Yours faithfully, 

B. W. DALE 
27 Ridgeway Road, Salisbury 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘I do wish people would 
read what I write before attacking it. “What has 
happened,” I wrote of Scarborough, “ is not 
funny, because it means that the want of such a 
party, which was rarely greater, may remain... 
unfilled. It is not only the commanding heights of 
the economy that will remain unscaled while no 
effective radical challenge to the Tories is made; the 
foothills will remain untouched, too.” The whole 
tenor of my article was that what is happening to 
the Labour Party is a tragedy, not only for it but for 
the country as a whole. And if Mr. Dale thinks that 
statements like “The simple truth is that what hap- 
pened at Scarborough this week was not funny. For 
one thing, too much of it tasted foul in the mouth” 
indicate that “Mr. Levin writes as if it were all a 
oke,” I can only conclude that Mr. Dale’s idea of a 
joke is different from mine.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SEX EDUCATION 


Sm,—‘What is sex?’ asks David Holbrook, but he 
doesn’t really stay for an answer. He is so preoccu- 
pied by literature and the verbalising of emotions 
that he imagines he has solved something by using 
phrases like ‘primary flame of our being,’ ‘large, 
burning part of our wholeness,’ and ‘fluxes of our 
being.’ These will not do. 

The real problem, which he never faces at all, is 
that in our society people are expected to remain 
chaste for ten years after puberty, which is in most 
cases a physical and psychological impossibility. In 
the end, however skilfully they may express them- 
selves and however tenderly they may treat each 
other, the ‘teenagers’ are faced by the old clash be- 
tween duty and desire, and by the old question, What 
do we do now? And this is where sex education 
should be able to help, by showing that sex is a uni- 
versal and pleasurable function—nothing to feel 
guilty about, however mysterious and difficult it is. 

Sex education is also necessary because of the vast 
amount of sheer ignorance about sex in our embar- 
rassed, tabu-ridden, dirty-minded society. The modern 
Romeo and Juliet are often inhibited not by being 
stigmatised as ‘predatory. sick wolves and nymphs,’ 
but by not knowing what to do—and Shakespeare 
doesn’t really help much. The ‘true sources of wis- 
dom’ are not ‘the traditional arts’ alone, but infor- 
mation and experience, too. Perhaps formal sex 
lessons in school are still unsatisfactory, but adoles- 
cents need more help than can be obtained from 
Wuthering Heights or Sons and Lovers. Ultimately, 
I am sure, the only solution is to get away from 
Christian puritanism into some sort of paganism, 
from Keep yourselves clean to Enjoy yourselves.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
43 Aberdare Gardens, NW6 
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Sm,— English is the subject by which true culture 
of the feelings can be given: English is the true edu- 
cation of the life-flame.’ In its context in David Hol- 
brook’s article, this sentence was less vapid than it 
appears in isolation. But the context does nothing 
to make it less pretentious. On the contrary. And 
to one who is like Mr. Holbrook a teacher of 
English, the pretentiousness, not just of the phrase 
but of the attitude behind it, seems nothing short 
of megalomania. If this is what ‘English’ is, then 
I for one feel totally inadequate to teaching it, 
and I cannot envy any of my colleagues who don't. 
How much too big for our boots can we get?— 
Yours faithfully, 

DONALD DAVIE 
The Union Society, Cambridge 


DON’T SHOOT THE OBSTETRICIAN 


Sir,—Miss Monica Furlong’s interesting article in the 
Spectator of October 7 is open to misinterpretation 
in two respects. First, money was not freely available 
for the adaptation of the existing maternity depart- 
ment of Charing Cross Hospital. What we were able 
to achieve fell short of our wishes, because of the 
limited funds, and the architects and contractors 
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would bear witness to the strict control under which 
those funds were used. 

Secondly, we owed a duty to the profession to 
inform them of the way in which we had adapted the 
existing buildings and any publicity which may have 
resulted outside the profession was unsought and 
fortuitous.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK HART 
House Governor and Secretary to the Board 
Charing Cross Hospital, WC2 


ISRAEL 


Sir,—Mr. Childers is now wandering rather far afield 
in an endeavour to avoid answering the simple 
question I put to him—and to Ian Gilmour—many 
weeks ago. Let me recapitulate in short our straight- 
forward difference : 

In your issue of June 24, Mr. Gilmour (in his 
article on ‘Zionism and Anti-Semitism’) charged that 
Zionism-had been ‘extraordinarily callous’ not only 
to Arab but also to Jewish refugees. Mr. Gilmour 
supported his charge with this accusation: 

When President Roosevelt, during the War, 
was considering the feasibility of helping 
Jewish refugees to settle in America, Britain, 
etc., his plan, which would have absorbed all the 
DPs in Europe, was scotched by Zionists, not 
by anti-Semites. 

Mr. Childers took the argument a step further 
in your issue of July 22. He wrote then: 


Zionism deliberately arranged . that 
Western countries did not open their doors, 
widely and immediately, to the inmates of the 
a camps ...it was done by sabotaging 

cific Western schemes to admit Jewish DPs 
7 Roosevelt's and the Australians’ Kimberley 
project). 

When challenged as to their sources, Mr. Gilmour 
and Mr. Childers subsequently referred to ‘that 
well-known American liberal’ (who has lately repre- 
sented the interests of the notorious Trujillo regime 
in the US), Morris L. Ernst. His book (So Far So 
Good) is supposed to provide the evidence, and 
now Mr. Childers (falling back as before on the 
ever-ready professional anti-Zionist propagandist 
Lilienthal) produces also a curious speech by Mr. 
Ernst which he made to an unnamed audience in 
Cincinnati on an unspecified date in 1950, and which 
runs completely counter to Ernst’s version of the 
same events which he gave in his own book two 
years earlier, 

I have searched through the available records, 
and questioned surviving individuals about this 
alleged Roosevelt plan and the related Ernst mission 
to London. There is no American nor British record 
of either; nor does the non-Jewish and non-Zionist 
Inter-Governmental Refugee Organisation (which 
was the principal governmental refugee authority) 
have any evidence of it or reference to it. 

The plain fact is that there was no such Roosevelt 
‘plan,’ just as there was no Kimberley ‘project,’ 
and neither therefore could have been sabotaged by 
the wicked Zionists. Surely it would be more 
gracious now for Mr. Gilmour and Mr. Childers to 
withdraw their grave but wholly unsupported and 
unjustified accusation, and forget all about Mr. Ernst 
and his evidently muddled recollections?—Yours 
faithfully, 

JON KIMCHE 
34 North Gate, NW8 


JORDAN 


Sir—I have just seen Miss Belfrage’s article 
‘Assassination in Context’ in your issue of September 
9. Perhaps it is not too late to comment. 

I agree with Miss Belfrage that the opposition 
to the Hashemite regime in Jordan is strong; that 
the long-term viability of the State is suspect; that 
the wisdom of giving it our support is challenge- 
able; and that the United Arab Republic is a 
strong attraction for a majority of the Jordanian 
people. I also share Miss Belfrage’s dislike of 
Munib Maadi, the ex-Director-General of Infor- 
mation. Who does not? I am only sorry that, \..th 
so large an area of agreement, Miss Belfrage should 
have spoilt a good case by overstatement and by a 
rich crop of factual error. 
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‘The government has the power of arbitrary 
arrest. .. .” True. So have the governments of the 
UAR, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and dozens of 
minor sheikhdoms and amirates. It is profitless to 
judge the Jordanian Government by Western stan- 
dards, and it is surprising that a lady so obviously 
intelligent as Miss Belfrage should have done so. 
Incidentally, the ‘joke recently circulating’ about 
Z treading on X’s foot is an old chestnut concocted 
in Cairo two or three years ago. The original story 
set the scene, not in an Amman bus, but in a Cairo 
tram. It is clearly more applicable to Cairo than 
to Amman, because the Jordanian Government is 
an army-backed civilian government, whereas the 
government of the UAR is an army-backed adminis- 
tration of army officers. % 

Miss Belfrage’s description of Amman suggests 
that she has never been there (I know that in 
fact she has). The amphitheatre is not in the centre 
of the town, but on its northern outskirts. Its 
crumbling, after continuing off and on for over a 
thousand years, was halted before Miss Belfrage 
was born. Far from comparing Amman to Rome 
because of its seven hills, the well-to-do speak of 
‘an overgrown village’ and hanker after the fleshpots 
of Beirut and Cairo; very few of the poor can 
ever have heard of Rome. The main street of 
Amman is not constructed’ of mud, tin, dung and 
bits of string—nor does it even appear to be so. 
Like almost all the streets of Amman, it has an 
excellent tarmac surface which is clean by London 
standards. 

‘Human resources are most of what Jordan does 
have. In fact, the only repository of natural wealth 
is the Dead Sea.’ Miss Belfrage evidently has not 
heard of the phosphate industry of Rusaifa, of the 
still handier deposits awaiting exploitation in the 
Wadi el Hassa, of the east Ghor project which will 
irrigate 30,000 acres of new land in the Jordan 
valley, of the marble industry or even of the 
booming tourist trade. She quotes the opposition 
as claiming that ‘most of the national budget is 
shared out among corrupt leaders.’ She would have 
made a more telling point if, instead of quoting 
tittle-tattle, she had told the simple truth, namely, 
that two-thirds of the national budget goes to the 
armed forces, None of this makes Jordan viable 
or uncorrupt. But it is folly to ignore facts. 

Miss Belfrage speaks of ‘an opposition that even 
Western estimates place at 80 per cent. of the 
population. The remaining 20 per cent. are illiterate 
nomads,’ In the absence of scientific surveys, which 
are impossible in an authoritarian State like 
Jordan, such estimates are crude guesses. I have 
often heard the proportions exactly reversed—quite 
wrongly, in my view. What is a self-evident ab- 
surdity is the statement that 20 per cent, illiterate 
nomads could suppress the remaining 80 per cent., 
of whom a considerable proportion are highly 
educated, skilled and industrious, 

May I end with a few words of advice to Miss 
Belfrage? If she loses her appetite at the thought 
of a dirty spoon, she should stay away from Arab 
lands, or eat only in the houses of the rich, or 
use her fingers. If she objects to the ‘stench’ of 
Amman, she should reflect that the air of Amman 
is purer than that of any other Arab capital with 
the possible exception of Damascus (the Hashemite 
regime can claim no credit for this: it is the alti- 
tude). If she objects to noise, she should stay away 
from Damascus as well as from Amman; MiGs are 
just as noisy as Hawker Hunters. And if she 
objects to exclusive clubs, like the Officers’ Sporting 
Club in Amman and the Atheneum in Pall Mall, 
she should withdraw from the world altogether.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. A. R. PHILBY 
Hotel Normandy, Beirut 


ANATOMY OF PARTNERSHIP 


Sir,—In your issue of October 7 in an article headed 
‘Anatomy of Partnership,’ the following reference 
was made: 
. .. the ‘partnership’ which the African was 
promised as the price of his acceptance of 
Federation actually represented, for him, a step 
down. In the old days, the Colonial Office 
always insisted that wherever the interests of the 


African conflicted with those of immigrant com- 
munities, the interests of the African must be 
paramount. Even if the idea of. partnership had 
been much less of a sham than it has turned out, 
it would still be less alluring than paramountcy. 

I should like to draw the attention of the author 
of the article, and your readers, to the following 
facts in relation to paramountcy: 

The so-called doctrine of ‘paramountcy of native 
interests’ was propounded in 1923 in connection with 
the status of Indians in Kenya. In 1930 it was con- 
firmed and extended to apply to Central Africa as 
well as East African territories. In 1931, however, 
it was interpreted by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament to mean ‘no more than that the interests 
of the overwhelming majority of the indigenous 
population should not be ‘subordinated to those of 
a minority belonging to another race, however im- 
portant in itself... . 

In 1932. it was made clear that this interpretation 
was accepted as authoritative by HM Government. 
On subsequent occasions, notably in 1945 and 1948, 
the interpretation of 1931 was reiterated. Since then, 
successive. governments have adhered firmly to the 
principle that development must be based on partner- 
ship and have continued to treat this as the founda- 
tion of their policy —Yours faithfully, 

j L.- F. G. ANTHONY 
Senior Information Attaché 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Rhodesia House, Strand, WC2 


‘PIONEERS IN CRIMINOLOGY’ 


Sm,—I am really terribly sorry to have earned such 
a sharp rebuke from Dr. Hermann Mannheim. But 


it had never occurred to me that my first flippant 


sentence could be so misunderstood. Since 1935 Dr. 
Mannheim’s lifework has been to fight an almost 
single-handed battle in favour of the recognition of 
criminology as an academic discipline by British 
universities. He has pursued this campaign from an 
unprivileged corner of a sub-department in the 
London School of Economics. But now, suddenly, 
with a blare of Home Office trumpets, Cambridge 
has acquired an Institute of Criminology and pub- 
lishers are falling over each other to publish works 
relating to this ‘new discipline.’ The book which Dr. 
Mannheim has now edited is labelled The Library 
of Criminology No. 1 and for the life of me I 
cannot understand why the remark of which Dr. 
Mannheim complains is either inaccurate or objec- 
tionable. It is certainly not Dr. Mannheim’s fault 
that, at this late date, a symposium of this kind 
published in London should perforce include only 
one contributor from Great Britain. 

I feel equally guiltless over the matter of the 
British Journal of Criminology. Granted the limits 
of space which you could afford, my printed com- 
ment seems to me as informative and accurate as 
could be expected. Nevertheless, for all hurt feelings 
I apologise.—Yours faithfully, 

EDMUND LEACH 
King’s College, Cambridge 


COMMITMENT IN FILMS 


Sm,—I am sorry that Oxford Opinion feels mis- 
represented, though whether by me or by Penelope 
Houston in Sight and Sound I am not quite clear. 
Of course we (the committed)‘would never dismiss 
a film because we do not like its meaning’; of course 
we would not reject ‘films on the grounds that 
they do not conform to our view of the “human 
situation.” ’ But to say that ‘“commitment” is .. . 
fatal to the critic’ seems to me so much moonshine. 
A critic isn’t a machine for issuing judgments, a 
sort of xsthetic comptometer; he is a person with 
his own way of looking at things, his own cast 
of mind and particular way of feeling and respond- 
ing. From the moment he’s born he’s committed to 
something (by temperament, influences, health and 
digestion if you like, any number of things); and 
he can’t, because he’s labelled ‘critic,’ stop being 
the particular person he is. And that (that person, 
that individual self) commits him, in every way 
you like to think of; that is, in fact, his value as 
a critic—Yours faithfully, 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
Tower Cottage, Fletching, Sussex 
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R. F. DELDERFIELD 


There Was a Fair Maid 
Dwelling 


saapestly good. .. . It is above all a 
beautifully wrought mirror of the 
splendour and the agony of adolescence 
merging into manhood and womanhood. 
If this were the only novel that R. F. 
Delderfield had ever written, it alone 
would earn him the gratitude of genera- 
tions of adult readers.’’ John O’ London's 
A Literary Guild Choice 18s net 


ELIZABETH GOUDGE 
The Dean’s Watch 


Her greatest novel. “It is a rare pleasure 
to be able to recommend a new novel 
to all Christian readers without quali- 
fication or reserve. The Dean’s Watch 
is such a novel, finely written, with 
vigorous and sensitive characterisation, 
unafraid to face the issues of life and 
death . . . a first-rate story.” Church 
Times 18s nei 


ROBERT 
GREENWOOD 


A Stone from the Brook 


A novel of Yorkshire. “A sound piece 
of craftsmanship by a real professional. 
. .. | have a feeling that Mr Greenwood 
will continue to write good novels long 
after the rest of us have lapsed into 
journalism.”” JOHN BRAINE 16s net 


DONALD MOORE 
The Judgement of Oleron 


One of the great novels of the sea, 
superb, fast moving and utterly authen- 
tic: the story of a Swedish tramp- 
steamer and of what happened to her 
during twenty-four hours, on one fateful 
voyage during the winter after Dunkirk. 

6s net 


KATHERINE 
WIGMORE EYRE 


The Chinese Box 


Fabulous San Francisco of the "eighties 
forms the background to this enthralling 
novel of a young heiress whose life is 
disrupted by the return of her cousin 
and the revelation of family secrets. 
16s net 


Hodder and Stoughton 
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Bar by Bar | 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


For the first few minutes 
of the Missa Solemnis at 
the Festival Hall on 
Monday a great perfor- 
mance seemed about to 
be born. The intense ex- 
citement of those hushed, 
expectant notes on trum- 
pets and drums as always 
rose in the throat, and 
the surge and ebb of the 
strings was like the 
sound of an ocean em- 
bracing all humanity; but more than this, the 
way the Philharmonia strings were playing their 
phrases, the mighty choral shout of ‘Kyrie’ (being 
a great choir and a superbly trained instrument, 
the Philharmonia Chorus was able to grasp its 
forte till the-last split second before dropping 
fearlessly on to a sudden whisper, which is the 
entire secret of singing the Mass) and the monu- 
mental finality with which the timpanist beat out 
the rhythm of the prayer, promised grandly. 

The promise was never fulfilled. It was not 
only that the clinical intimacies of the Festival 
Hall make a cold setting in which to realise 
Beethoven’s vision of the immensity of God and 
the feebleness of Man and the love that reaches 
out across the gulf. The magnitude of this work 
needs a matching mystery to work in. But under 
Toscanini the Mass could have stormed heaven 
in an aircraft hangar. 

The trouble lay with Klemperer’s conducting. 
For the first time the heroic struggles he has 
waged to master sufferings which would have 
felled a weaker will seemed seriously to con- 
strict his interpretation of Beethoven instead 
of deepening it, and one was aware of them 
as physical handicaps. The experiences which 
have made his Ninth Symphony incomparable, 
a terrible epic of the soul, have not issued in 
an equal illumination of the Mass. It was not 
merely that on Monday one or two things 
went wrong through lack of a clear beat; such 
details are never of serious importance in judg- 
ing a performance. Apart from a few eccen- 
tricities—a curious quickening of the tempo at 
‘consubstantialem patri’ in the Credo and the 
muting of the trumpets in their first fanfare in 
the ‘Dona nobis pacem,’ which was not a good 
idea—it was as accurate and faithful an account 
of the work as one could hope to hear. 
Klemperer rightly stuck to the letter of the 
score by making the quartet of soloists alone 
sing their ‘Pleni sunt cceli’—a full choral 
entry does not give the effect of the sounds of 
public worship breaking in only momentarily, 
from without, on the withdrawn, silent mystery 
of the Sanctus, And in the sheer sonority and 
blazing certainty of its choral singing this was a 
‘are performance; when has the final ‘Gloria’ 
xeen hurled out into silence with such superb 
defiance? 

Yet something was missing—inspiration, 
the larger rhythm which is more than the 





sum of so many phrases. There were times, where 
the music was at rest, without rhythmic activity 
or with a very slow pulse, when the fire 
descended. But, for the rest, it was a perform- 
ance that existed from bar-line to bar-line. It 
stirred admiration—and no more. 

In our glass-case culture all revivals of for- 
gotten eighteenth-century music should on prin- 
ciple be approached with dark suspicion and a 
keen nose for the first whiff of decay behind the 
crinolines. But the case for Haydn’s operas was 
further strengthened last Friday when L’Infedelta 
delusa, rescued by the indefatigable Robbins 
Landon, had its British premiére in concert form 
at the Festival Hall. Haydn, unlike Mozart, was 
not a born dramatist; but after L’Infedelta and 
li Mondo della Luna we cannot deny that, given 
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a live theatre to work in, the exigencies of a 
large popular audience, the cut and thrust and 
stimulus of operatic competitors and the 
collaboration of good librettists he might 
have become a good one. Even in their half- 
developed state, his operas come as a relief from 
the inanities of true Italian opera buffa. It can be 
argued that Haydn’s comic-opera music is not 
really funny. But the humour of Italian comic 
opera rarely has anything to do with the music 
at all; it results from the sheer absence of music 
—the false noses and pot-bellies and gouty feet 
are free to work without hindrance, but neither 
is there anything to raise them from conven- 
tion into art. In Haydn the very expressiveness- 
about-nothing-in-particular of the music often 
gets in the way of the comic situation; but at 
least it is expressive. Last week it was finely 
played by the Haydn Orchestra under Harry 
Newstone. As the resourceful lover who in turn 
masquerades as a feeble old woman, a super- 
cilious Marquis, a drunken German and a 
stammering notary, Jennifer Vyvyan let her hair 
down with startling vehemence. 


Under the Skin 


By SIMON 


THE Manzu exhibition at 
the Tate Gallery presents 
a craftsman - modeller 
whose concern, at first 
sight, is with the everyday 
appearance of things. He 
seems happy in his natur- 
alism, and his modelling 
has a calm serenity which 
is attractive. But at 
second glance there is an 
urgency, an unresolved 
impatience, about many 
of these works which is disquieting and dramatic. 
Not, I think, that these qualities pertain to the 
modelling as such; it is rather as if the artist has 
yet to find means of expression for some of his 
inclinations; as if under the smooth skin of bronze 
other intentions than those immediately evident 
seek release. There is, in Manzu’s work, a leaning 
not so much to the specifically literal, as to the 
pictorial, and some of the (splendid) limitation of 
his single figures is resolved in his reliefs, above 
all in his doors for Salzburg Cathedral, models 
of which are in this exhibition. Here, coupled with 
his sensitivity as a modeller and his emphatic, 
beautifully judged simplicity, is a breadth of de- 
sign and a distillation of essentials which have 
added to the sculptor’s humane austerity the air 
and organised space of the painter. They are mar- 
vellously satisfying works. 





At the Hanover Gallery M. César is 
showing recent sculptures of a very different 
kind, his being made of compressed 


guillotined scrap metal. A gag? A new chi-chi? 
Well, no, surprisingly enough. Where so much 
painting today calls attention first and foremost 
to plain bad workmanship and abuse of materials 
these objects have a determinedly sensible and 
matter-of-fact feeling about them. Nor are they 
mere experiments in a novel, or newly adapted, 
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material; there are standing figures in César’s 
@uvre which can only be called noble. They are 
not, in that older tradition of Manzu, contained 
in themselves, finished objects incapable of 
growth or addition because in them all that was 
to be said has been said; they are, on the con- 
trary, for all their weight and ugly solidity, con- 
stantly growing before one’s eyes. 

The Jack Smith saga, the lone Englishman in 
pursuit of light made flesh, is carried a stage 
farther in the present exhibition at the Matthiesen 
Galleries. I said before that his objects and people 
have little existence, that their character is dic- 
tated by the character of the light through which 
they are filtered. His recent paintings are more 
specific and yet even less convincing. This is per- 
haps due to a certain atmosphere of indecision, 
of weakness even, in what can be described only 
as the sort of light he is trying to capture in each 
canvas, despite his increased meticulousness and 
the increasing variety of his moods. Gone are the 
wintry seashore loneliness and the heavy umber 
shadows of earlier phases in this highly personal 
pursuit; and in their place are beings and books 
and bottles who, by their anonymity of mood, 
despite their increased clarity of shape, are ani- 
mated by no convincing atmospherics. This is 
not to fail Mr. Smith in admiration; he is a fascin- 
ating painter; it is just that in many of these 
recent works the final surface does not manage to 
convey the quality of light which, one can so 
easily imagine, was intended to amaze or mystify 
eyes long in darkness suddenly opened on a 
special, unique atmospheric moment. 

Jack Smith, in his privacy and subtlety, is both 
scientist and romantic;, Matthew Smith, to save 
the best till last, is baroque in his assurance. The 
splendid exhibition devoted to the work of this 
kindest of old men at Burlington House shows 
him assured above all in his manual dexterity. A 
late starter, he nevertheless, at his best, was a rival 
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to Delacroix in the exactly judged touch, the free 
sweep of the brush answering exactly the dramatic 
necessities of a picture. His ebullience, both as a 
designer and as a colourist, at some stages of his 
career, can blind one to the real mastery and con- 
trol of even his wildest splendours, and can lead 
ene to forget the other moods and approaches 
through which he passed. If his eloquence some- 
times flowers in rather empty and meaningless 
areas of paint, if his baroque brush-strokes some- 
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times exist without necessity or proper direction 
in over-eager backgrounds, both can, and in the 
pictures now being shown often do, achieve har- 
monies of form and colour that no English artist 
of this century can equal. We live in an age of 
astringency and fashion; Matthew Smith, for all 
his ties with France and Fauve painting, belongs 
to a long line of artists to whom the fruits of the 
earth, publicly enjoyed in a variety of moods, are 
inspiration for a lifetime. He was a great giver. 


Between Two Schools 


By BAMBER 


Platonov. (Royal Court.) 
—The Playboy of the 
Western World. (Pic- 
cadilly—Mary Stuart. 
(Old Vic.) 

It has been a week on 

the big dipper—plunging 

below the surface of 
farce into tragedy and 
then jerking back up 
again with one’s nerves 
of jangling and the tension 

crying out to be punc- 
tured on the next peak of laughter. This combina- 
tion of the ridiculous and the serious was one 

of Synge’s main aims in The Playboy, but I'm 

more doubtful how far Chekhov intended it in 

his earliest known play, Platonoy. 

As presented by the Royal Court, this play 
about a weak-willed Casanova amongst the 
already crumbling cherry orchards ends up as 
a farcical satire on the contemporary cult of 
melodrama—with the powers of a future great 
dramatist already peeping through at unexpected 
moments. This is the way we like our geniuses 
to bud, and after seeing Rex Harrison interrupt 
a melodramatic death with the surprised ques- 
tion ‘Can it be?’ we were able to leave the 
theatre contented. From the débris of the old 
conventions the new dramatist would emerge. 
Anyone could detect the genius—in retrospect. 

The question is, did Chekhov find it all as 
funny as we did? I think not. I’m unable to judge 
from the full text, which is only published in 
Russian, but David Magarshack (in Chekhov the 
Dramatist) writes of the death scene: ‘Platonov’s 
own last words are purposely couched in a minor 
key to heighten the tragic situation.’ If this is so, 
Chekhov's thoughts were clearly not on satire. 
But then neither, to do them justice, were those 
of the directors of this production, George 
Devine and John Blatchley. They glossed over 
a last-minute rescue from under the wheels of 
the inevitable Russian train and the prevention 
of a murder by a highly coincidental entrance, 
either of which could have been hilarious had 
they wanted it that way. No, the melodrama was 
clearly Chekhov’s own. The directors merely had 
to make it funny where they couldn’t avoid its 
being ridiculous, and then hope that the 
genuinely good moments would survive. There 
Were enough of these to make the evening enjoy- 
able, and there was always the academic pleasure 
of source-spotting. But it’s not worth pretending 
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that the play should ever have been performed 
if it hadn’t been by Chekhov. 

Platonov himself is in many ways a Jimmy 
Porter of the 1880s. He treats women abomin- 
ably and they find him irresistible. He castigates 
everyone else’s immoral uselessness and then does 
nothing with his own considerable talents except 
seduce women. He is loathsome and charming 
and irresponsible and full of regrets. Rex Har- 
rison’s charm is his legend and he makes full 
use of it. He also plays this impulsive character 
with a deceptively easy naturalness. 

The Playboy of the Western World is really 
about blarney. Synge’s plays are full of the 
greatest blarney in the world and his lovers fall 
not for each other’s eyes but for their fine talk. 
‘Any girl would walk her heart out before she'd 
meet a young man was your like for eloquence,’ 
says Pegeen Mike admiringly to the playboy. But 
Synge knew that blarney has its dangers. Fine 
words can gloss over foul deeds. When Christy 
Mahon does on the spot what he has been so 
much admired for doing far away—kill his old 
dad with a loy—the villagers are appalled. 
‘There’s a great gap between a gallous story and 
a dirty deed,’ says Pegeen. The atmosphere 
cracks into horror, only to be rescued again for 
farce when the old man crawls in once more, 
bruised even worse than before but still very 
much alive, and is confronted by Christy with, 
‘Are you coming to be killed a third time, or 
what ails you now?’ The pie of life is tragedy 
with a thin crust of farce. The Playboy of the 
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Western World heads an Irish tradition that 
comes down through O’Casey to Brendan 
Behan. 

Synge never makes it quite clear why the vil- 
lagers admire so much the particularly unroman- 
tic murder that Christy Mahon lays claim to. He 
had been told the story as a true one, which 
perhaps explains his carelessness in making it 
seem likély. But once this difficulty is over, early 
in the first act, the play—and this excellent pro- 
duction of it—soars away on wide wings of 
words. Donal Donelly, a superb Christy Mahon, 
almost talks himself into a personal act of 
levitation. With his sharp features and great 
beak of a mouth he preens himself in the new 
admiration of the girls like a rare bird in its 
spring plumage. 

Even so, it is Siobhan McKenna’s evening. 
Fierce and yet genuinely tender, her Pegeen 
Mike dominates the theatre with a huge raw 
voice that never becomes rough. She is truly 
what Christy describes her as, with ‘torment in 
the splendour of her like, and she a girl any 
moon of midnight would take pride to meet, 
facing southwards on the heaths of Keel.’ 


England’s two most famous monarchs have 
been difficult old ladies. Schiller exaggerated the 
foibles of the first and made his Queen Elizabeth 
an impossible creature of contradictions—a 
bullet-headed politician with a heart of jelly. She 
snivels behind her handkerchief and plots be- 
hind everyone’s back; she will believe anything 
from false Leicester and nothing from anyone 
else. In the Old Vic revival of Mary Stuart, 
Valerie Taylor, using the sharp, deep bark of a 
drill instructor, makes the virgin queen magni- 
ficent rather than convincing. When she finally 
meets the Queen of Scots it’s like a clash between 
Mr. Punch’s Judy and a heroine from Tennessee 
Williams. Gwen Watford, playing Mary with 
admirable simplicity, is very moving in her 
attempted humility, her fury at Elizabeth’s lack 
of response, and her final peaceful acceptance of 
her fate. 

Schiller’s verse makes the mistake of falling 
between two schools—it has neither the profusion 
of Shakespeare’s imagery nor the formal passion 
of Racine. It is intellectual without being par- 
ticularly tight or bright. Stephen Spender’s trans- 
lation inevitably shares these defects. 
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Light in Darkness 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Shadows. (Academy.) 

I WONDER who thought of 
the title, Shadows. It is 
one of those words to 
conjure any number of 
reactions and meanings, 
sfumature of expression, 
light and darkness. Light 
and darkness, all sorts, is 
its theme: physical, 
literal discrepancy be- 
tween the colour of 
skins, and what that 
means, and every shade of emotional intensity, 
of mood and above all of mood-within-life. It 
claims to be a slice of life, and an improvised 
slice at that; but slices too often sit isolated on 
a plate, without reference to the rest of the 
pudding: mood and the moment, intensely 
observed, cut out the long-term modifiers, the 
life around them. Not here, though. That is, per- 
haps, Shadows’ most remarkable feat: to use a 
technique of improvisation, with backchat, speed, 
the present, all the asymmetry of life, to make 
something rocky and recognisable, to get the 
permanence, not the transience, of the present. 
Moments are put in their context, the intensity 
that for the moment means everything, but will 
pass, and the lifelong conditions that may not 





for the moment seem to matter, but will never 
pass; feelings and affections are not just put side 
by side but interwoven: sexual attraction and 
brotherly affection, say, and the general feeling 
of living in the context of a particular colour, 
place, time, prejudice, prickliness, age, tempera- 
ment. And you believe it: not just the moment 
but what’s going on behind it; so that it’s more 
than a slice of life, however vivid, in the usual 
sense of the words, which is limited to what’s 
happening under your nose. What Shadows does 
is just what its title implies: it gives us the 
shadows thrown by fact and feeling, as well as 
the facts and feelings themselves, a richness of 
action and reaction not confined to the particular 
image: in fact, a world. 

A world not just credible but so familiar you 
move around in it, walking (as I never walked in 
a film before) around New York, streets, bars, 
flats, Central Park on a cold, splendid afternoon 
when everything is part of the two people’s 
excitement: not yet lovers, but soon to be, and 
the park so much a part of their mood it seems 
an exciting place to be in. This isn’t just a matter 
of realism in looking at things and the forced 
realism of rough, economical cutting through 
force of circumstances (illicit filming in a per- 
manent rush that gets, as nothing else could, the 
rush or the momentary desolation of streets); 
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it’s the transference of mood to place and PT. 
moment, the marvellous ‘pathetic fallacy’ of the Cassave 
cinema in action. Or there’s the family’s flat in again 1 
the morning, the close sibling relationship of the exact, 2 
three that is anything but casual-because- of attit 
familiar; the morning dishevelment, the rush for” of feel 
the bathroom, the girl sitting up in bed looking,” or eve 
to one brother, tragic and to the other just fagged ” situatic 
out because one knows, and the other doesn’t, for a | 
what’s just happened to her; and the whole sort 
of realism—the way getting beaten up hurts, as I 
never saw it hurting in a film before, and Tele 
frightens for the future, the way people change 
with those they are with and a man will sud- 
denly seem attractive because a girl thinks him 
so; or the bitter humour of exclusion—the way 
it unites people of all shades, and the obtuseness 
of those who haven’t got it, who don’t know what 
it is to be excluded. 

I think the love scene in Shadows shows best 

what I mean by Cassavetes’s sort of realism, its 
perfect use of mood and atmospheric feeling, its 
lack of reliance on objects, on the obvious. Film 
love scenes so seldom strike one as likely, 
moving, or even remotely accurate in tone and 
feeling, the convention of movement, for in- 
stance, the clichés of kiss and touch being so 
phony one simply sits back through most of 
them, wholly uninvolved. Nor is ‘frankness’ very 
often more convincing: the long love scene in : 
Les Amants, for instance, struck me as the most |) that! 
chilling piece of virtuosity since Bergman first |) theif 
dreamt of clocks, and as for those semi-nude to alt 
gambols that depend on twitching a piece of | prett 
counterpane up the moment before the camera | woke 
has a look, they break any feeling of reality © face 
second by second by giving one a sense of wort 
peeping-tommery that is just the opposite of the henc 
sense of involvement required. The love scene in on | 
Shadows is short and so perfectly exact (with- thril 
out any of the usual props and movements, perf 
‘franknesses,’ twitching counterpanes, roaring fasci 
music, and the rest) that one marvels how (as US? 
elsewhere) even here all sides can be shown in a B 
few moments, so many aspects at once—the view fron 
of the young man with a girl he finds exciting, on 
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thinks experienced, thinks must be wooed with a 
drink; the view of the girl who, at twenty, feels the 


life is ‘passing her by’ and savours every second gree 
of romantic anticipation; then afterwards pain, - 
shock, disillusion, and the childish repetition of Gec 
‘I want to go home’: all shown in a face and a bd 
voice; and something, in them both, that would bre: 
be love if it grew, but won’t, as we already know, Es B 
grow much further; shock and disillusion, too, ath 
in the man, for failing to please when he was so Sco 
pleased with himself, and for getting involved thir 
beyond the conventional involvement it meant cop 
to him. His reiterated ‘I love you,’ whispered so — 
softly you can’t hear it after the first time, only me 


see his lips saying it, has everything in it of their 
situation: convention and truth, his momentary 
belief, her illusion, realism, those few minutes of 
tension, fear and tenderness at once, at its most 
romantically bearable pitch; as in fact the whole 
scene telescopes the beginning, the evolution and 
the end of a relationship. 

But almost any scene could stand that sort of 
human prodding, because everything has that 
degree of unmistakableness, a realism that never 
excludes the explosiveness, the chaos, the warmth 
and cruelty of life. Warmth was always one of 
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Cassavetes’s qualities as an actor; and here it is 
again in his treatment of people, in his tough, 
exact, and always cinematic eye, a basic humanity 
of attitude that goes far beyond the usual sorts 
of feeling labelled ‘sympathy’ or ‘understanding’ 
or even ‘empathy.’ Shadows takes people in a 
situation they are powerless to change, too big 
for a lifetime to get over: stuck with their race 
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in the wrong continent, and all the reactions it 
arouses (in themselves, too), they might seem, to 
a sociological eye, representatives of their race 
and their dilemma before anything else. But not 
to Cassavetes. For all its preoccupation with the 
subject, race is a secondary theme in Shadows; 
people—that interracial, everlastingly fruitful 
source of speculation and wonder—its first. 


Endless Imitation 


By PETER 


HicH time, don’t you 
think, that we had some 
novelties? By late Octo- 
ber we surely have a right 
to expect something fresh 
and inventive somewhere 
among schedules, but so 
far they all have a sad 
air of sameness. I cannot 
believe that nobody has 
any new ideas, that in- 
vention and impetus have 
dried up: I can believe 
that both ITV and BBC have settled smugly into 
their respective ruts, with no particular desire 
to alter patterns which each can justify as proving 
pretty successful. ATV alone seem to have 
woken up to the need to put a more enterprising 
face on their offerings if they are to be considered 
worthwhile contenders for the third channel; 
hence their seventy-minute plays in Theatre 70 
on Saturday nights (last week, quite a classy 
thriller by Elizabeth Bowen, with a luminous 
performance by Rosalie Crutchley), and the 
fascinating, large-scale enterprise of Main Street 
USA on Mondays. 

But for the rest—there is, to take an example 
from a field where variety might be expected, a 
deadly sameness about interviewing techniques, 
though the arrival of Kenneth Allsop, freed from 
the strident world of Granada’s Searchlight, has 
greatly strengthened the Tonight team. A succes- 
sor has long been needed to the admirable 
Geoffrey Johnson Smith. What Tonight now 
seems to need most is some film that doesn’t 
break. 

But when Sir Fitzroy Maclean was interviewed 
in a special twenty-five minute programme from 
Scotland, apparently all anyone up there could 
think of by way of presentation was an exact 
copy of Face to Face (albeit without those bits 





FORSTER 


of paper floating about on water bearing credits), 
and a second-eleven questioner who made one 
realise how easy it is to underrate John Freeman. 
The matador/bull approach has become almost 
obligatory, it seems—conversation is not even 
considered, though somebody like Sir Fitzroy 
might well have responded much more warmly to 
a less inquisitorial manner, which would not have 
put him so much on his guard, and might have 
avoided such dead exchanges as “You were 
briefed by the Prime Minister himself?’ ‘I was 
briefed by the Prime Minister.’ The hawk-eye 
charm came over, but there was a strong sense 
of opportunity missed. 

In fact the conversation-interview is foolishly 
neglected. It supposes a questioner of comparable 
personality-weight to the subject, but this should 
not be impossible. Here is something BBC might 
have been doing with Gilbert Harding, instead 
of wasting him all these years. At least it can be 
said for William Clark that he reckons to start 
equal with his guest, and sometimes (as in last 
week’s Right to Reply with Dr. Dichter) the re- 
sult can be very rewarding. The other point about 
the conversation-interview is surely that it must, 
whenever possible, be taped and edited—talkers 
are not variety acts, capable of being brilliant 
or funny at will with exact timing. There is 
nothing invidious or cheating about the use of 
tape—the result is what matters. 

And tape might also be used to tighten up the 
quality of Epilogue speakers, so sparing us the 
sententious tripe of the kind offered one even- 
ing last week by the Very Rev. John Coventry, 
who had talked to ‘a chap working on a building 
site’ about newspapers exploiting human misery. 
It must be difficult to find Epilogue addresses of 
high calibre for every night of the year, but 
muddled stuff like that merely reduces the occa- 
sion to the equivalent of Speakers’ Corner at 
Marble Arch. 
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TOROBER 21, 1960 


At your leisure... 


Alice said: “It must come sometimes to ‘jam today’.” 


It’s coming more and more. 
If work is our bread and butter, 


then play is the jam. The time of leisure. 


Time to go fishing or read a book; 
listen to music or have a party; 

‘ ‘A Musical Party’ time, even, to make jam. 

| by Gainsborough The helpings of leisure are getting bigger these days. 
Slowly but surely technical advances in industry 

are extending and distributing the nation’s spare time. 
Of all the industries that are making this possible, 

oil is not the least. 
Think. 
All this getting about by land, sea and air in half the time; 






all this work-free central heating of your home; 
all this whiter whiter, shining shining business 
a and countless other time-saving household goods— 


ae ated they have their origin in oil. 




















op sieved They help you to more leisure. - 
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~ aioe Reggie: That'll be a jam day. 
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THE POET’S 
CIRCUITS 


COLLECTED POEMS OF IRELAND 
PADRAIC COLUM 


. +. a rich collection... . Mr 
Colum is essentially a poet of the 
countryside, which he knows and 
loves, and his vivid heart-warming 
portrayals of rural scenes and rural 
people live long in the memory.. .’ 
IRISH NEWS 215s net 


THE BAD-TEMPERED 
MAN or THE 
MISANTHROPE 

A PLAY IN FIVE SCENES 
BY MENANDER 


Translated by PHILIP VELLACOTT 
with a Foreword by CHRISTOPHER 
FRY 
Menander’s comedies had an 
enormous reputation in antiquity, 
but Dyscolus (The Bad-Tempered 
Man) is the first complete play to 
come to light. Based on Hugh 
Go be pubis edition of the text 
Gos iblished shortly in the 
Classical Texts), Mr 
Vallee version has already been 
cones on the BBC Third 
10s 6d net 


STRAVINSKY 
ROMAN VLAD 


Translated by FREDERICK and 
ANN FULLER 


A detailed analysis is of almost every 


work by Seravinsky, paying 
attention to the later ones. 
biographical background is skeeched 
in. STRAVINSKY says: ‘I am con- 
vinced that this is the best study 
of my music which has yet 
appeared in any country in the 
world.’ THE SUNDAY TIMES has 
described the book as ‘masterly’. 
30s net 


LOCKE ON WAR 
AND PEACE 


RICHARD H, COX 


Based on research in Locke’s 
papers and on an analysis of his 
Two Treatises of Government, this 
book is an interpretation of his 
concept of the state of nature as 
applied to international relations. 

358 net 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


English Courts of Law 


H. G. HANBURY 

Third edition 8s 6d net 
Modern English 
Literature 1450-1959 


G. H. MAIR 
With additional chapters by 


A. C. WARD 
Third edition 8s 6d net 


Medallion from the cover of the 
OXFORD STANDARD AUTHORS 
edition of The Poems of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge 
15s net 
nd 
REVIEWED EVERYWHERE 
THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


Volume XII 


The Reign of 
George III 


1760-1815 


J. STEVEN WATSON 
355 net 


Parties and 


Politics in 
America 


CLINTON ROSSITER 


The author writes that his book 
is intended as ‘an introduction 
to the politics of American 
democracy, and to the two 
amazing Parties that hold sway 
over it’, and how they have 
helped to ‘achieve national unity. 
(Cornell University Press) 

Cloth 22s 6d net; 
papercovers 13s 6d net 
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Bitter Herbs 


A Little Chronicle 


MARGA MINCO 


Translated from the Dutch by 
ROY EDWARDS 


A Jewish schoolgirl’s moving 
account of her life during the 
Nazi occupation of Holland. 
Alone of her family, she escaped 
arrest and the certain death 
which would have followed. 
29 line drawings 10s 6d net 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


TECHNOLOGY 


From Earliest Times to A.D. 1900 


T. K. DERRY AND TREVOR I. WILLIAMS 


The history of technology is shown against a background of world history. 
Although the book owes much to the famous five-volume History of 
Technology, it is a completely new work, not an abridgement. Making a new 
approach to the subject, it gives due weight to social and economic factors, 


as well as to the technological aspect. 


DEFENCE BY 
COMMITTEE 


THE BRITISH COMMITTEE OF 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE 1885-1959 


FRANKLYN ARTHUR JOHNSON 


Foreword by THE RT. HON. GENERAL 
LORD ISMAY 
Professor Johnson has written a 
full-length, comprehensive study of 
the Committee showing not only 
its importance as a factor in British 
policy-making, but also how it 
served as the prototype for virtually 
all of America’s higher —— 
for planning and co-ordinatio: 
The author has had the benefit of 
conversations with some of the 
highest authorities on the subject. 
50s net 


THE SIXTEEN 
PEERS OF 
SCOTLAND 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ELECTIONS 
OF THE REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 


SIR JAMES FERGUSSON 
OF KILKERRAN 


For over 250 years the Peers of 
Scotland have elected sixteen of 
their number to represent the 
Scottish Peerage in the House of 
Lords. fa, the first time since 


Gevelonea. 


TRADITION AND 
CHANGE 

A Study of Banbury 
MARGARET STACEY 


sets out to show what happens 
when new i floods an old- 





Oxford Lf niver sity Press 


Illustrated 30s net (27 OCTOBER) 


THE DIPLOMACY 
OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
EUGENE R. BLACK 


After examining the diplomacy of 
economic aid, the author (who is 
President of the World Bank) 
suggests ways in which it can be 
used to create a working partnership 
between rich and r nations, and 
calls for a corps of ‘development 
diplomats’ who will co-operate 

with statesmen and business men. 
(Harvard University Press) 24s net 


ERITREA 

A Colony in Transition 
1941-1952 

G. K. N. TREVASKIS 


is concerned with the revolution 
which took place during the British 
occupation, and describes how 
changed conditions, new ideas and 
policies, the workings of power 
politics, and racial and religious 
hatreds, resulted in the shattering 
of the unity which Italy had given 
to the country. (Chatham House) 
21s net 


THE TWO NATIONS 


ASPECTS OF THE DEVELOPMEMT 
OF RACE RELATIONS IN THE 
RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND 


RICHARD GRAY 


The second part of a trilogy* of 
which all books are now published. 
Between 1918 and 1953 the situa- 
tion of the Europeans in Central 
Africa changed profoundly. From 
a few thousand farmers and miners 
striving to make a living under 
unfavourable conditions, they had 
become the galvanizing force and 
principal beneficiaries of an 
industrial revolution, and could 
hardly remain unconscious of the 
awakening continent in which they 
were an insignificant minority. 
Maps (Institute of Race Relations) 

42s net 
*By PHILIP MASON: Birth ofa 
Dilemma 30s net; Year of 
Decision, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
in 1960 Cloth 21s net; paper covers 
12s 6d net 
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UTUMN BOOKS—2 


Once Below a Time 


YLAN THOMAS, who died in 1953 at the age 
Dz thirty-nine, was a writer. His reputation 
rests on Under Milk Wood, an entertaining and 
touching ‘Play for Voices’ (‘Isn’t life a terrible 
thing, thank God?’), and on twelve or fourteen 
highly individual and energetic poems (simple in 
theme, verging on the sentimental) and a large 
number of brilliant lines. It seems likely that 
posterity will accord Thomas (I shall take the 
liberty of referring to him by his surname) a 
status similar to that of Beddoes. 

Thomas should not be confused with that far 
more famous phenomenon known as ‘Dylan.’ 
‘Dylan’ is the equivocal hero of this album of 
old cuttings* (from Adam International Review, 
Encounter, Yale Literary Magazine, etc.) which 
throws new darkness on no end of unreal ques- 
tions. ‘Dylan’ is here very thoroughly docu- 
mented. He was, we gather: ‘the Villonesque king 
of the vagabonds’ (Introduction) as well as ‘a sort 
of Roi d’Ys’ and ‘an explosive mixture of 
Rimbaud and Verlaine’ (John Davenport); ‘a 
Promethean keeper of fire and secrets’ though, 
at the same time somehow, ‘a rare heedless 
fornicator of language’ (Theodore Roethke); a 
‘wonderful baby’ (Richard Eberhart), and ‘no 
piner for Fanny Brawnes’ (Geoffrey Moore), 
indeed ‘a Donne to Christopher Fry’s Marlowe’ 
(John Graddon); ‘a sort of Peter Pan and 
William rolled into one’ (Ralph Wishart), but less 
like William since ‘he was very manly, athletic, 
and a great runner, though there was something 
wrong with his reflexes and he never learned 
to fight; which was a great pity in one so ex- 
tremely aggressive and pugnacious’ (Roy 
Campbell), notwithstanding which handicap, he 
‘struck a blow for basic humanity, and died of 
the fight’ (Introduction). 

Pamela Hansford Johnson tells us how in 
earlier years she wrote poems in collaboration 
with Thomas, each of them supplying alternate 
lines. Daniel Jones used to do the same, and 
adds that ‘some of the poems are very, very 
beautiful’ and he still has 200 of them. (Publishers 
please note.) Perhaps this procedure left its 
mark: Thomas appears to have conceived his 
poems very largely line by line, so that they 
break out at all points in all directions and the 
consequent eduction of an ‘argument’ is more 
a matter of goodwill than conviction. The effect 
of his working method (‘a phrase at a time . . . 
I am a patient man’}—for he was all the same a 
very deliberate artist—was to breed further 
images out of images already too easily arrived 
at. ‘Unconscious’ where he should rather have 
been conscious, he seems to have been conscious 
where this was of little relevance to the sort of 
writing he had committed himself to. We hear a 
lot about his Awy/l, his marvellous spontaneity 
and flow; but some of us may feel that much of 
his verse is laboured and unwieldy, that the way 


* DYLAN Tuomas: THE LEGEND AND THE POET. 
Edited by E. W. Tedlock. (Heinemann, 25s.) 








By D. J. ENRIGHT 


he says a thing is out of all proportion to what 
he is saying. 

There being but little argument to get a grip 
on, commentators have generally resorted to the 
interpretation of his ‘symbols,’ which (such is 
the nature of symbols, or of commentators) 
turn out to be chiefly ‘sexual.’ The long inter- 
pretative essay by David Aivaz provokes the 
reflection that, whatever you intend to do with 
Thomas’s poetry, you shouldn’t ‘interpret’ it. 
When one has been instructed that ‘head’ is a 
male sexual symbol, that ‘maid and head’ is a 
pun on ‘maidenhead,’ that ‘cockshut eye’ is both 
female sexual symbol and the mind’s eye, or 
(by Marshall W. Stearns) that ‘the conceivable 
image of a gusher spouting to a divining rod 
lends itself to a sexual interpretation,’ the poem 
has lost most of its charm and more of its in- 
terest. How odd that in this age of precision 
instruments in literary criticism it is still sup- 
posed that to call something a symbol is to 
make a meaningful statement! After all—as 
someone has probably said—a sexual symbol’s 
only a sexual symbol, whereas a cigar’s a smoke. 

One of the more amusing pieces is by 
Augustus John, who claims that Thomas was 
possessed by ‘the Lord of Laughter, the Elemen- 
tal Clown.’ It is true that Thomas had a rich 
sense of humour. But next to Mr. Eliot he has 
attracted the most unhumorous admirers ever. 
He couldn’t afford—I mean in the financial sense, 
as a family man—to laugh at them. Unhappily, 
as a poet he couldn’t afford not to. The saddest 
pages in this sad compilation are those which 
describe a performance Thomas underwent at the 
University of Utah. Professor Brewster Ghiselin 
‘and his following’ (I quote the co-ed reporter) 
are putting the poet through his paces: 

GHISELIN: But, on the other hand, isn’t it pos- 
sible to narrow and fix a meaning to the ex- 
clusion of richer levels of meaning? 

THoMaS: Oh God, isn’t an education wonderful! 

GHISELIN: I shall be silent from now on. 

Tuomas: No, I mean it as a compliment. You 
say things so well, and I’m ashamed to be 
flippant and go down the side-alleys. .. . 

The Elemental Clown remembered in time that 
he couldn’t afford to laugh at his masters: 


STUDENT: Why do you write poetry, Mr. 
Thomas? 
THoMaAS: Because I have the time. Because I 


have to live too; (mumbled) I don’t know why. 
It is very slow work, however. Only five 
poems published in the last six years... . 
And it’s work! Oh God, it’s awful! ... I 
write some very bad poems. 

We are told that Thomas won a uniquely large 
audience for poetry. Better for him had he had 
no audience at all than the kind whose admira- 
tion no sensible man could find other than 
grotesque or else impertinent, the kind who 
salivate zsthetically to the sound of jargon 
which Thomas as a poet was under the necessity 
of avoiding. (I’m not thinking of the WEA-type 


audience: their breeding is far better, but they 
can’t pay so handsomely.) What could he do, in 
the face of this, for he was a sensitive man, but 
get drunk and try to stay drunk? And of course 
act the buffoon—for, as Karl Shapiro points 
out, ‘all the literary world loves a buffoon.’ There 
are almost as many stories about Thomas as 
about ex-King Farouk—the last of the capital- 
P Pashas, the last of the capital-P Poets—and 
the wonder is that Thomas lasted as long as he 
did. 

His death was the occasion of a general leave- 
taking of senses, even on the part of normally 
reasonable people, a large-scale collapse of 
common sense and common decency. Richard 
Eberhart tells us that ‘it is not time to tell the 
truth, maybe it is never time.’ He then starts to 
tell us the truth, even so, because ‘one should 
tell the truth,’ but then decides that ‘one cannot 
tell the truth. It would be too harsh, too un- 
believable; too rich, too deep, too wild and too 
strange.” This particular truth, when one 
eventually gets to it, seems to be that Thomas 
astounded a whole lot of people in America and 
then went off with Eberhart’s naval officer’s 
raincoat which was never seen again. (In much 
of this obituary writing it is curiously difficult 
to know whether Thomas is being celebrated or 
arraigned.) William Jay Smith remembers that 
‘once in the midst of a dinner-party, when the 
conversation had turned to literary topics, he 
broke in. “There’s nothing so beautiful,” he 
said, and his hand shot up, “as a lark rising from 
a field. That’s what we ... we. . .” He left the 
sentence for us to complete.’ Francis Scarfe 
declares that Thomas’s philosophy is ‘an advance 
on the pretty pantheism of Wordsworth,’ and 
Edith Sitwell that ‘his poems appear, at first 
sight, strange. But if you heard a tree speak to 
you in its own language, its own voice, would 
not that, too, appear strange to you?’ In a piece 
portentous even by local standards, George 
Barker gives us to know that ‘the pathologist’s 
opinion that he died “of a brain ailment of un- 
known origin” simply illustrates the undisguised 
intervention of the powers of darkness in our 
affairs: for this is one of their greatest as it is 
their latest triumph. With this sleight-of-hand 
assassination such powers now openly operate 
among Us.’ 

Assuming they ought to have been reprinted, 
then these items really should have been dated. 
Many of them are sadly dated. It’s a bit much at 
this point in time to have André Breton and 
Freud waved about your head as brave new 
critical weapons. The editor claims to have re- 
presented the chief objections against Thomas’s 
work, but he doesn’t hide his own sympathies; 
the objections occupy some twenty pages out of a 
total of 280. Best of the critical criticism is 
Geoffrey Grigson’s essay on ‘the slide into idiot 
romance’; and points of various interest are to 
be found in the contributions of Lawrence 
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MURIEL SPARK 


THE BACHELORS 


Following the great critical successes of 
Memento Mori and The Ballad of Peckham 
Rye, Muriel Spark’s new novel deals in her 
inimitably witty and illuminating way with 
the quaint little underworld of London’s 
bachelors. ‘Iam dazzled. The cleverest and 
most elegant of all her clever and elegant 
books.’—EVELYN WAUGH 16s 


MARGARET 
KENNEDY 


A NIGHT IN COLD HARBOUR 


A powerful story of a man haunted by his 
conscience, forced into conflict with his 
family and friends, and at last driven to 
death in a wayside hovel amongst vagrants 
fleeing from justice during the Napoleonic 
Wars. ‘Deep feeling as well as consummate 
artistry."—The Sphere 16s 


MARGARET 
LAURENCE 


THIS SIDE JORDAN 
Book Society Recommendation 


A compelling novel of the social and spiri- 
tual conflicts of emergent Africa, set in the 
Gold Coast during the months before it 
became the first British colony to gain its 
independence as the new Ghana. ‘She has 
a fine eye for the contrast between white 
and coloured people.’—Books and Book- 
men. 


THE 
ANGLO-AMERIGAN 
PREDICAMENT 


HM. C. ALLEN 


‘It deals with a major theme of our time, 
The British Commonwealth, the United 
States, and European Unity, and does so in 
a lucid, masterly, and thoroughly fair way. 
If anyone wants to understand the complex 
of issues facing the makers of British 
foreign policy, he could have no better 
introduction.’—The Times. 

Cloth 30s; Limp 15s 


THE BACKGROUND 
TO GURRENT 
AFFAIRS 


DESMOND CROWLEY Second Edition 


For the new edition, this well-known book 
has been thoroughly revised in the light of 
events since 1958. ‘Can be recommended 
unreservedly. No one who aspires to any 
kind of knowledge about the politics of the 
world we live in can afford to be without 
it.’—-The Listener 21s 


MACMILLAN 
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Durrell, Hugh Gordon Porteus, Henry Gibson 
and Karl Shapiro. 


The effect of this book, in which friend after 
friend bears witness to Thomas’s gaiety, 
humour and charm, is to depress unbearably. 
Apparently the editor intended to distinguish 
between the Legend and the Poet. He has merely 
confused them further. What the publisher in- 
tended I can’t imagine—unless to promulgate a 
dreadful warning against the literary world. The 
old lady was not so far out who remembered 
Thomas at seven as the ‘Bubbles’ of the painting 
(here ascribed to Joshua Reynolds. Ah, scholar- 
ship, scholarship!). He was a Bubbles who fell 
among literary touts, publicity hounds, non- 
writing writers agog to bring a writer down, and 
‘acceptable compromises.’ The compromises 
were simple: instead of writing he was to talk; 
instead of working he was to drink; instead of 
being a poet and a person he was to be a 
‘character—and how acceptable they were 
events soon proved. If his poems don’t, then the 
Letters to Vernon Watkins will show us fairly 
clearly what there was in Thomas to be wasted. 
This present volume mostly itemises the wasting 
or sickens us with high-sounding and false ex- 
planations of it. The vultures who fed on him 
alive still feed on him dead. 


Sickest 


Dear Dead Days. By Charles Addams. (Hamlyn, 
18s.) 

My Royal Past. By Cecil Beaton. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 18s.) 


For a week Dear Dead Days lay on my table 
and everyone who came into the room picked 
it up saying, with eager anticipation, ‘A new 
Charles Addams!’ Most, though not all, turned 
the pages to the end. No one put it down again 
without saying, in one form of words or another, 
that they found it a revolting, disgusting book. 
It consists of what is presumably Charles 
Addams’s background material, that is to say, 
pictures of bodily deformity, disaster, madness, 
death, pictures that make an appeal to cruelty 
and lubricity, and none without some special 
and peculiarly horrible twist. It is, I suppose, 
possible to argue that this is what we are really 
enjoying when we enjoy Charles Addams’s car- 
toons, that his, like most other sick humour, 
performs the socially dubious function of 
domesticating the abhorrent. That this is true of 
sick humour in general I would, I think, accept; 
the old dope pedlar outside the school gates 
becomes almost lovable when Tom Lehrer has 
done with him. But the only connection Dear 
Dead Days has with humour is the name of 
the author. Not surprisingly, it appears under 
another imprint than that of his previous books. 


It would be nice to be able to recommend 
My Royal Past for a good, clean laugh. But it 
isn’t quite clean and I didn’t laugh, though I will 
say that it opens with a quite funny errata list. 
What I can’t see is whom it is meant for. Fully 
to enjoy parody one must (a) be able to enjoy 
parody and (5) have fairly strong feelings, pro 
or con, about what is being parodied. But surely 
people who enjoy royal memoirs don’t enjoy 
parody? Surely people who enjoy parody don't 
enjoy royal memoirs? There may be a third 
group who compulsively read but detest royal 
memoirs and also enjoy parody. Failing these, I 
think probably the best recommendation for this 
book is to the first, who may well take it straight 
as a frankly scandalous chronicle of life in a 
minor German court. 
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who came to Gatsby; 7 


Out of the shadows made 
by privet hedges in 
the green darkness at the edge 
of the lawn stepped 
the yellow white flannels 
of the old man still dressed 
for the afternoon. 


The dancers 
Staggered on Gatsby’s terrace 
where there was more 
light and the waiters inched their 
way through the glitter, but 
(old men have to pee 
more often) he took his 
time coming out, waiting 
in the black of the bushes for a 
moment: 


‘O Diddy, don’t’ hissed 
the silver shadow in the hedge, 
and the air was thick with 
fireflies, the house and the 
dark garages towered above. 
Who can be well 
over sixty? He tugged at his 
blazer, adjusted his trousers, 
and returned to the big party. 


JOHN HOLLANDER 








MARGHANITA LASKI 


Paul Scott 


THE CHINESE LOVE PAVILION 


Peter Green (Bookman): ‘A masterly achieve- 
ment. . . It is that extremely rare thing, a novel 
of action which is also a novel of deep spiritual 
and emotional exploration.’ 

John Davenport (Observer): ‘One of the best 
English novels of the last decade. Its texture is 
extraordinarily rich, but the drama of events, 
the pure narrative power, has such strength 
that one is borne along on its current effort- 
lessly.’ 18s 


David Higham 


A TRIP TO PARNASSUS 


A witty and biting comedy of manners, this 
story of an uproarious hoax makes one of the 


funniest novels of the year. Just out, 18s 
and of course 

The Gricketer’s Companion 
Edited by ALAN ROSS Illustrated 25s 
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Boswell’s Benefits 


Boswell for the Defence 1769-1774. Edited by 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Frederick Pottle. 
(Heinemann, 30s.) 


‘Tue great thing is the state of your own mind; 
and you ought to write down everything you 
can... immediately while the impression is 
fresh.’ Thus Johnson, trumpeting in the Age of 
Sensibility, in the violent rays of whose Indian 
summer we lie exposed. Yet the signs are 
strong for change. A deliberate philistinism— 
British, and seeing the wincing and self-indulgent 
sensibilities it is a reaction to, hard to blame; a 
deliberate retreat to the false simplicities of 
socialist-realism; a deliberate illiteracy and stam- 
mering—American, and rooting here fast. Some 
of these are affectation, but this is usually a 
rehearsal for a coming fact. Nothing arbitrary 
either about that word cool: the Cool Age is 
upon us, when people will refuse or limit emotion, 
in reaction to an intolerably hot world. It might 
be that we'll soon be looking back nostalgically 
to the present season of our discontents. 

Which to me is Boswell’s chief attraction: he 
was a toddler on our well-stamped grounds. For 
he did not ‘write down everything he could,’ 
even when he was aware of what he might write. 
He edited himself, so what we have is a picture 
of what a conventional man of his time was not 
ashamed of. Not of being a rake: he was boast- 
ing while he pretended to confess. Not of being 
such a little snob. Nor of being a callous one. 
He could dismiss a servant whose illness in- 
convenienced him with the reflection that: ‘A 
man in his station of life is bound to submit to 
many disadvantages and I hoped he would 
get a good place somewhere else.” Not ashamed 
of his calculating careerism, or of being a toady, 
or of the fact that he seldom recorded an emotion 
unconnected with his advancement, comfort or 
pleasure. Religion, like the arts, was for utility; 
so that he wrote of a visit to church, the eating 
of a bowl of soup, or reading Izaak Walton, or 
a nice lie-in in the morning, with the same words, 
that it had done him good. 

The truth is, he was a pretty unpleasant man, 
charming as he might have been for half an hour 
at a party; and it’s not good enough to say he 
was of his age, for plenty of men alive then had 
imaginations generous enough to take them right 
out of it. He is at his best when the child 
in him writes direct: “Words cannot describe our 
feelings. The finer parts are lost, as the down 
upon a plum; the radiance of light cannot be 
painted.” This ecstasy springs from a_ social 
triumph. Or a cry from the dark of a depression: 
‘l have not had such a cloud of hypochondria 
this long time. I wish it may not press upon me 
in my old age.’ 

He offers above all the pleasures of reading 
between and behind lines; and this volume, the 
sixth, is especially rewarding, since it deals with 
the first five years of his marriage. An uneasy 
husband, he regarded a wife as something ‘to 
do him good,’ a prophylactic against sin, VD 
and melancholia. Like most reformed rakes, he 
married a mother, and was lucky in Mrs. Boswell, 
teferred to throughout as ‘my valuable spouse.’ 
She sympathised with his anxiety over a possible 
dose of the clap after a visit to a prostitute; sat 
up for him when he was out on the town; tended 
his hangovers; and once withheld a letter from 
Johnson until he was sober because it hadn’t 
been written to a drunkard. He was effusively 
grateful. But during an early separation from her 
he wrote that ‘my heart has fluttered like a bird 
confined in a cage and I have had the most 
anxious apprehensions about her . . .’ and five 
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A survey of modern trade unionism 





by George Cyriax and Robert Oakeshott 


How radical are the differences between the various unions? Do they share a common outlook 
any longer? Where does real power in the movement reside nowadays — at headquarters, at 
branches, at the place of work? To these and many other vital questions the authors of this 


important and timely book suggest answers. 


21/- 








Family Favourites 
ALFRED DUGGAN 


“An insider’s view of post Silver Age Rome which 
rings uncannily true.”—ROBIN DENNISTON, TIME 
ee ‘ am ‘ 
AND TIDE. “Mr Duggan’s fertility and consistent 
excellence are exhilarating.”—EVELYN WAUGH. 
*‘Marvellously wry.”"—-PENELOPE MORTIMER, SUNDAY 
TIMES. 16/- 


What the World Owes 
Me, by Mary Bowes 


SYLVESTER STEIN 


“This is a shaking novel.”—KINGSLEY AMIS, 
OBSERVER. “‘Crazy, touching, sophisticated humour 
. . . It will be hard to beat the authenticity of his 
picture of poor Mary and her desperado teenagers.” 
—THE TIMES. 15/- 


Descend Again 


JANET BURROWAY 


Her “‘first novel is quite exceptionally good... . 
A skill, a sympathy and a fine sureness that make it 
difficult to believe in the youth of the author.” — 
JOHN DAVENPORT, THE OBSERVER. 16/- 


Introduction 
Stories by new writers 


An anthology of work by some new writers whose 
fiction has hitherto appeared only in the pages of 
university magazines and literary periodicals. The 
writers, who are represented by three stories each, 
are A. O. CHATER, ALAN COREN, TED HUGHES, JIM 
HUNTER, JASON MCMANUS and JULIAN MITCHELL. 
18/- 


Mid-Century Drama 
LAURENCE KITCHIN 


A critical survey of the English theatre today, with 
twenty-four interviews given to Mr Kitchin by 
theatrical personalities. With 21 photographs. 30/- 





The Anatomy of 
Partnership 


Southern Rhodesia and the 
Central African Federation 


T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The issues in the heated debate about the 
Monckton Report are made accessible to every- 
one in this important book. With 3 photographs 
and a map. 25/- 


A history of Liverpool College 
DAVID WAINWRIGHT 
“Excellent . . . I have read much of it enthralled. 
People are brought to life with delicious anecdotes: 
It is a really good book and deserves a sale beyond 
the O.L.’s.”—JOHN BETJEMAN. With 24 plates and 
drawings. 25/- 


Song of Erne 


ROBERT HARBINSON 
A further volume of Irish autobiography, by the 
author of No Surrender. “He has the gift of 
intensifying all experience and of capturing por- 
traits, scenes, and incidents with a relish for their 
particularity and permanence.”—THE TIMES. 18/- 


Letters from a Soldier 


WALTER ROBSON 


“He was a natural writer who responded to the 
scenes and people he met with an immediacy and 
vividness of appreciation reminiscent at times of 
the young D. H. Lawrence. . . . These are a soldier’s 
letters that stand side by side with Wilfred Owen’s.” 
—WALTER ALLEN, NEW STATESMAN. 16/- 


The Queen and the Poet 


WALTER OAKESHOTT 
A study of Sir Walter Raleigh’s relationship with 
Queen Elizabeth, in the light of his poetry. With 
9 plates. 25/- 
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W. H. ALLEN 


The following is a selection of the many 
ne books from our Autumn- Winter list. 


Novels 


Evvie 


Vera Caspary 


- This big, bursting novel of two girls in the 
Twenties who believed that love and art 
could save the world is the author’s best 
ever. ‘Her talents are dazzling.’—DANIEL 
GEORGE, The Bookman. (Nov.) 18s 


A Monkey in Winter 
Antoine Blondin 


Winner of the Prix Interallié. Translated 
from the French by Robert Baldick. “He has 
been compared with Scott Fitzgerald, and 


the comparison has never been better 


justified,’—The Sunday Times. 13s 6d 


juvenile 
This is New York 
M. Sasek 


With the same wit and perception that 
distinguished his stylish books on London, 
Paris and Rome, the artist now reveals 
fabulous, big-hearted New York City. For 
children—if you can tear it away from 
adults! 12s 6d 


General 


Blue for a Gir! 
John D. Drummond 


This story of the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service celebrates their twenty-first anni- 
versary. Forewords by the Second Sea Lord 
and the Director, W.R.N.S. Illus. 218 


At Home in the Zoo 
Gerald Iles 


For twenty-five years Director of Belle Vue 
Zoo, Manchester, the author now shares 
with the reader his unique experiences with 
‘ animals, birds and reptiles. Foreword by 
Michaela Denis. (Nov.) Illus, 21s 


English Cooking 


Rupert Croft-Cooke 


A book primarily to read, with recipes 
incidental. (Dec.) 258 


The Rats and other Poems 
Alan Sillitoe 


The first collected poems by the author of 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. (Dec.) 158 


WW. H. ALLEN 
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years on that ‘it gave me much concern to be 
informed by my dear wife that I had been quite 
outrageous in my drunkenness the night before; 
that I had cursed her in a shocking manner, and 
even thrown a candlestick with a lighted candle 
at her.’ He confesses that ‘I am not so much on 
my guard against fits of passion or gloom as I 
ought to be . . . it is like a child that lets itself 
fall purposely, to have the pleasure of being 
tenderly raised up by those who are fond of it.’ 
But he records that a woman friend said: ‘If all 
husbands here were like you, wives would not 
wish to go to heaven.’ All his women are shadows 
behind the brightly lit masculine world of courts, 
clubs, ambition and honour, in a terrifying 
female twilight of repeated pregnancies, mis- 
carriages, invalidism and easily-dying children, 
to appear briefly on his stage in entries like these: 
‘My wife was just as I should have been satisfied 
to see her in London. Lord Pembroke was lively 
and pleasant ... Veronica .. .” (his daughter) 
‘was brought in after dinnet, and Lord Pembroke 
shook hands with her. I was really the man of 
fashion.’ 

The last third of this book tells how Boswell 
defended a John Reid who was hanged for the 
doubtful theft of eighteen sheep. His character- 
istic darting energies are shown here in schemes 
for resuscitating the corpse after hanging; having 
Reid painted while under the fear of death; lec- 
turing him on his religious condition; and peti- 
tioning desperately for pardon or transportation. 
The editors have marvellously created the 
atmosphere of the time, so that one has con- 
tinually to remind oneself that this is a question 
of sheep-stealing, and not of triple murder. 
Boswell himself, believing that capital punish- 
ment for theft was uncivilised, was so involved 
that his fit of furious indignation with Reid for 
possibly lying to him (Reid protested innocence 
throughout) was on a scale to fit prevarication 
about murder. For all the guilts, the punishments, 
the moral attitudes, the savage hypocrisies of 
justice were the same as what we now know when 
the nation is involved with a particularly brutal 
murder. This section of the book is brilliant and 
unforgettable, and Boswell for the defence is at 
his most sympathetic. 

DORIS LESSING 


Red Roses 


Swinburne: A Selection. By Dame Edith Sitweil. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s.) 


LITERARY revaluations are either the result of 
fresh critical conviction or they are merely oppor- 
tunist, a calculated return to writers who happen 
to have lost favour or whose copyright has lapsed. 
Swinburne has always kept his place in the 
anthologies, perhaps with a chorus from Atalanta 
or “The Garden of Proserpine’ or ‘A Forsaken 
Garden.” Readers who could not recall a stanza 
of his verse usually retain an impression of his 
pounding stresses and the cloying fluency of his 
language. One can easily enough imagine the 
excitement of ‘that far morning of a summer day’ 
which Thomas Hardy recalled in ‘A Singer 
Asleep,’ when Swinburne burst ‘upon Victoria’s 
formal middle time’ with his ‘garland of red 
roses.’ Like most critics, Hardy pays tribute not 
to the later poetry but to ‘the passionate pages of 
his earlier years’ which offered a challenge to 
Victorian decorum. After Lafourcade and Mario 
Praz no one could take Hardy’s uncomplicated 
view of Swinburne’s ‘red roses,’ but one can see 
why he appeared an exciting anti-Victorian in the 
1860s. Discussion of Swinburne soon turns 
into a discussion of puritanism and the 
cult of art for art’s sake. 


19 6 


This kind of interest and reputation are no 
enough for Dame Edith and her publishers. They, 
hope to rescue Swinburne from the judgmeny 
of ‘some of the more austere English. critics’ 
This must refer chiefly to Mr. Eliot, who ong 
devoted one of his weaker essays to Swinburne, 
but he is not mentioned in the introduction. ,Ehe 
word ‘austere’ (on the jacket) will scarcely. dp 
as an excuse for by-passing not only Mr. Elig 
but also the consensus of opinion at the preseat 


time concerning the degree of achievement &. 


be found in Swinburne. Frequent words of praise 
—‘supreme technician, ‘unbelievable mastery? 
‘great tragic poet-—look forced and oracular ia 
the fifty-page introduction. Dame Edith quite 
underestimates the difficulty of her task, for she 
gives most of her space to ‘demonstrating’ the 
‘incredible subtlety’ of sounds in Swinburne’s 
verse, which is the sort of minimal eulogy even 
hostile critics have usually given.him. A detailed 
reading of any considerable poem, good or bad, 
always takes one beyond impressions of vowels 
and consonants. Dame Edith writes as if pure 
sound was an end in itself. One would like to 
learn from a ‘reappraisal’ what an interest in 
Swinburne leads on to. At one point a definition 
by contrast is attempted: 

While [the reading public] are assured by a 
critic, Mr. F. W. Bateson, in a book called 
English Poetry, that poetry is, ‘in its essence, 
simply a part, in some respects a culmination, 
of the process of social living, one of those 
things like law-abidingness, and politeness, 


voting at a General Election, or reading the 


newspaper’—there is not much hope that poetry 


as an art, the sound of poetry as an art, will’ 


reach them, much less be understood. 
But these are unreal alternatives. In defend- 
ing the autonomy of art against inappropriate 
utilitarianism Dame Edith seems to throw it out 








NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


Ready October 27th 


KAGAWA OF JAPAN 
By CYRIL J. DAVEY 12s, 6d. net 


The story of Kagawa, the Japanese Christian 
leader, who died early this year, is one which 
will thrill young and old alike. 


WYVERN BOOKS 


VARNISHED PICTURE COVERS 
POCKET SIZE 


No. 19. AN ANCIENT MARINER 
A Biography of John Newton 
By BERNARD MARTIN 3s. 6d. net 


The enthralling story of John Newton, the slave- 
trader who became the evangelist and hymn- 
writer, is brilliantly told in this full-length bio- 
graphy. 


No. 20. SAINTS ALIVE 
By CANON BRYAN GREEN 2s. 6d. net 


How to live the Christian life in the mouern world * 


is the theme of this sane and forthright book. 


No. 21. PERSECUTION IN THE 


EARLY CHURCH 
By H. B. WORKMAN 3s. 6d. net 


A reprint of a classic work on the early history of 
the Church. The story it tells of the early heroes 
of the Christian Church are thrilling and inspiring. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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of all relation to the serious preoccupations and 
enjoyments of life. ‘The poem has no particular 
meaning; it is just an exquisite sound, like the 
song of a bird, she writes of a typical pleasure- 
pain ‘jingle. ‘Dolores’ is simply ‘a bad poem’— 
but’ ‘on rhythmic grounds—whilst ‘Faustine’ is 
a poem of ‘flawless majesty on no intelligible 
grounds whatever Dame Edith cannot share in 
the commendation of ‘The Triumph of Time’ 
and she is especially severe about the lines 
thyming with ‘roses. But a certain vulgarity of 
effect is almost inseparable from Swinburne’s 
‘music’ and constitutes part of the interest of his 
undeveloping sensibility Dame Edith agrees that 
Atalanta is ‘indisputably Swinburne’s greatest 
work, but supports this only with a quotation 
from Saintsbury’s English Prosody. This is not 
the sort of praise that makes a difference, and 
the book, even in these unaustere times, is expen- 
sive for what it offers. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


The Kahn Saga 


The Wesker Trilogy. (Cape, 21s.) 


Ir has been a wonderful thing lately not to have 
all our plays by Mr. William Douglas Home— 
or Mr. Christopher Fry; just as it was wonderful 
long ago to find that all our poems were not by 
Mr. Edmund Blunden, or long, long ago (see 
No. 1 of Blast) to discover that all our sculpture 
wasn’t by Sir Edgar Boehm, RA. Yet wonder of 
the kind does its own deceiving; within its 
aureole, inadequacies which happen to be more 
in our taste, more appropriate to our particular 
hungry senses, may be estimated by ourselves 
at a great deal more than they are worth: we may 
put a false value on a Gaudier, on a Great Uncle 
Ezra, I should dare to say, as well as smaller 
fish; and just now on the plays of Mr. Arnold 
Wesker? 

Very well: they are here in print, the trilogy, 
Chicken Soup with Barley, Roots, I’m Talking 
about Jerusalem; we can examine them off-stage. 
To begin with—perhaps to end with—they ad- 
vance an art-and-politics problem which does 
not after all smile contentedly and dissolve the 
moment it hears the magic vocable committed. 
Outwardly the Kahns of EC talk and act both 
themselves and their family history. In the same 
breath they are also acting politics, political 
humanities, political history from the Thirties— 
Mosley in the East End, and They Shall Not Pass, 
and the International Brigade — to our Gal- 
braithian present. No one needs to be told that 
like poems or novels, plays can digest iron, and 
that when they do they can be more than 
political pamphlets. So the fact that each situa- 
tion has its political analogue, that each charac- 
ter, Sarah, Harry, Dave, Cissie, Ronnie, etc., can 
be undressed into abstractions, into Abiding Love, 
Ordinary Indifference, Idealism in Action and 
Reaction, Organisation, Theoretical Argument 
and so on, need not be a condemnation. Division 
and addition in this political way have been done 
with extraordinary completeness. Everything is 
part of a whole, parts are not useless, failures do 
hot invalidate causes, Ronnie’s endless talk 
(which doesn’t make him a writer) does make 
a change in Beatie, daughter of that country 
‘mass 0’ nothing’ which has no more roots than 
the urban mass. Ada and Dave’s making of 
furniture by hand in Norfolk—‘two Jews in the 
Fens’—may fail, but still demands neither defence 
hor apology. “Whose life was ever a complete 
Statement?’ Ada says as they pack for the return 
to London. ‘If you don’t care, you'll die,’ says 
Mother Abiding Love (i.e., Sarah, mother of the 
Kahns). ‘Politics is living,’ she says again. 











Spring and summer saw the publication 0: these outsianding books: Alan 
Bullock’s Ernest Bevin, J B. Priestley’s Literature and Western Man. 
Randolph S. Churchill’s Lord Derby, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s Coming 
of the New Deal, Hesketh Pearson’s Charles I1, Manvell’s and Fraenkel’s 
Goebbels John Lodwick’s The Asparagus Trench, Anthony Powell’: 
Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant, Nevil Shute’s Trustee from the Tool- 
room, Olivia Manning’s The Great Fortune . . . and now an equally 
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Boswell for the Defence 


“This movingly toid and painful story . . . told with a power and detail that 
make the blood run cold . . . a wonderful instalment of Boswell’s inexhaustible 
saga.” Margaret Lane, Daily Telegraph. Illustrated 30s 


The Best of Henry Miller 


Edited by LAWRENCE DURRELL. Powerful extracts from a dozen different 
books by the colossus of Big Sur including several still banned in England. 


28 Nov. 30s 
Henry James 


ENGLISH HOURS is a selection of travel essays on Victorian England, mainly 
written in the 1870s. The new edition is edited by Dr. Alma Louise Lowe and 
beautifully illustrated by Anthony Gross. 14. Nov. 25s 


Montgomery Hyde 


LIFE AND CASES OF SIR PATRICK HASTINGS. A detailed, objective and com- 
prehensive biography of the famous advocate who appeared in countless 
notorious libel, fraud and murder cases. Foreword by Lord Birketi. 


28 Nov. 30s 
Arthur Rackham 


HIS LIFE AND WORK by Derek Hudson. A sumptuous volume containing 
33 colour plates, 16 monochromes, many line drawings, and full bibliography. 
. 7 Nov. 84s 


Noel Coward 


POMP AND CIRCUMS®ANCE. The world’s most superb entertainer — play- 
wright, actor, musician, autobiographer, short story writer—now publishes his 
first novel! 31 Oct. 18s 


Georgette Heyer 


PISTOLS FOR TWO is the first collection of short stories from an author whose 
Regency romances have brought delight to millions of readers. 7 Nov. 15s 


john Brophy 


THE FRONT DOOR KEy is an urbane and touching story of love amid the 
ominous machinations of the art dealing world. Plot and cha- 
racterisation at their best from a fine storyteller. 21 Nov. 15s 


Rhys Davies 


GIRL WAITING IN THE SHADE. A subtle 
and beautifully composed study of 
character by a novelist who “has all the 

craft you could want: briskness, 
implication, surprise, and an artfully 
casual pace .. . Naomi Lewis. 

14 Nov. 16s 


Mother’s and 
Father’s 
Bedside Books 


ERIC DUTHIE’S magnificent 
anthologies which each contain 

the finest and most entertaining 
work from over 50 world famous 
authors. Ask for HIS and HERS in 
your bookshop! Just out 21s each 


photo of Noel Coward by Dorothy Wilding 
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WY... you say that 


American society is still moti- 
vated by an adolescent culture? 
Henry F. May claims that THE 
END OF AMERICAN INNO- 
CENCE was marked by a tre- 
mendous revolution of ideas 
which people like Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Henry Ford, John Dewey, Walter 
Lippman, Ezra Pound and 
others threw up in the teenage 
years of the 20th Century. 35%. 


FReoxa JAFFE provided 


*The Best of Everything’! Now is 
the time te get AWAY FROM 
HOME—her new novel, set in 
Rio. ‘I was ashamed to discover,’ 
writes Mrs. Robert Henrey, ‘that 
I had so many of the secret 
thoughts of these women. I salute 
her as probably the most accom- 
plished young woman writing 
in America today’. 168. 


EES A 


geance.” ON THE MARKET by 
Austin Stevens is ‘a beautifully 
pitched tale of faith and betrayal 
on ’Change, couched in the dia- 
logue idiom of Angus Wilson, 
moving at the speed of Eric 
Ambler’s Jaguar. Its villain is 
masterly’. LISTENER 166. 


Peres 


first presented Look Back in 
Anger has a young playwright 
made such an impression as 
Arnold Wesker. THE WESKER 
TRILOGY contains 
in one volume the 
3 plays of the mo- 
ment— ‘Chicken 
Soup With Barley’, 
‘Roots’, and Tm 
Talking About 
Jerusalem’. 2s. 





JONATHAN CAPE 
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That is the Wesker view; and if the Wesker 
wonder—so far—has been exaggerated, then 
partly it is because the plays extract comfort 
from a present discomfort in which the younger 
are frustrated, the middle-aged defeated. A man 
of the Thirties may see the trilogy performed, 
and may then feel that things are not so bad after 
all, that even Gaitskellism can be squared with 
his once generous communism, and he may then 
award the plays a brighter spark of eternal 
verity than they deserve, Virtues are there. Mr. 
Wesker’s acts are compassionate, funny, moving, 
plausible, well written, well observed. You don’t 
catch him out. He has eyes all round, he is a 
lighthouse. If anyone could fashion a socialist 
chalice out of MacWonder’s majority, or make 
a concord between Jesus, Donne, Marx, Morris, 
Auden, Michael Foot, Richard Crossman, the 
Dean of Canterbury, Koestler and John Osborne, 
he’s the man: An unusual intelligence moves with 
simultaneous awareness among many different 
layers and periods of society and politics. He 
is highly ingenious—for instance, in the way 
Ronnie never appears, yet appears all the while 
in Roots, through his effect on Beatie; or in the 
way city living and political life problems are 
headlighted by setting Ada and Dave in the 
glaring isolation of the Fens. My conclusion, 
though, is that I have read a Forsyte Saga of the 
Left. Mr. Wesker feels politics, feels. human 
beings; yet I think the clothes are fitted too tight 
to the abstractions, with a consequent senti- 
mentality of socialism, corresponding, if with 
more intelligence, to Galsworthy’s sentimenta- 
lity of the Establishment. These plays too much 
resemble poems in which X is ‘like’ a giraffe 
instead of being both X and a giraffe. Each 
Wesker human in his politics of generosity is 
too correct, contains too few of our vital con- 
tradictory trace-elements, to elevate these plays 
much above the Morality. No doubt Wesker 
pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly 
repent and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel. 
But not me. No politics amount to life, so I 
shall go out unabsolved by his Ite missa est— 
even though Ada says they must turn to us in 
the end, ‘because we do the diving.’ 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Journalist 
Merry England. By Cyril Ray. (Vista Books, 25s,) 


Mr. Cyrit Ray belongs to a vanishing species: 
he is an authentic journalist. All but a few of 
those who call themselves so have long ago sur- 
rendered any independence: their ‘names’ being 
made now only by their paper’s column. Some 
years back, in circumstances greatly to his 
honour, Mr. Ray left a ‘star’ journalistic post on 
a point of principle. Most writers for papers, if 
they dared to do this, would sink traceless in the 
River Fleet. Cyril Ray surfaced triumphantly— 
was never, in fact, submerged an instant. 
Merry England may not have been intended as 
an auto-portrait, but it turns out to’ be one—most 
attractively. A writer emerges from these sharp, 
friendly, onto-target pieces who is kind, gregar- 
ious, quite unjudging, yet essentially a humanist 
(even a moralist) with inflexibly sane and healthy 
views. ‘No Holds Barred’ is a vivid description 
of the Elizabethan sport (inverted commas for 
both words) of wrestling, in tone most court- 
eously contemptuous. “Through the Pipe’ (my 
favourite) is a deadpan-crazy evocation of the 
mystery we call ‘London’; with, once again, polite 
undertones of marked distaste—this time for the 
treacherous abuse of the word ‘friend.’ ‘In 
Cheese-shire’ is fragrantly succulent (one can sniff 
the delicious stuff in prose), and Mr. Ray most 


enviably shows us that, unlike most city-baseg 
performers, he is equally and uncondescendingly 
at ease among the men who feed us. ‘The Ladi 
Local’ is the best vignette I know of the socially 
revolutionary launderette. In ‘Fragrant Deligit) } 
it seems that Mr. Ray has been the first to spot} 
a vital gap in the current critical armoury. ‘Scent | [ 
Critics’ (not perfume—how right he is here, Odce } 
more) will no doubt soon be appointed by all 
‘serious’ periodicals (well, why not—if they 
review television?). j 
Casting around for adverse ‘points’. .. [= 
would say that often Mr. Ray goes for the too 
evidently picturesque (strip-tease, palmistry, Mme 
Tussaud’s, dance palais, greyhounds, Turkish 
baths and so on); but then, he can also discon- 
certingly delight when he strikes, as equally often, 
the true and rare journalistic vein—which is to 
see and disclose the unexpected in the ordinary; 
for instance, in the pieces on Wimbledon, gliding, 
smart auctions, a subtopian fox-hunt, and a 
man’s-eye-view of Cruft’s. What these pages 
prove incontestably is that Cyril Ray—unlike 


‘too many—is happy and undismayed to live in 


and look at late-twentieth-century England: he 
likes his times, in spite of them, and possesses} 
the master-secret, for a writer, of sympathy—of/ 
personal involvement, before ‘judgment.’ 
English essayists belong, by temperament, 
either to the Hazlitt stream (say it, and move} 
briskly on) or to the Charles Lamb (everything 
is in the saying). Readers of Merry England wilf 
swiftly recognise, in Cyril Ray, an artist who sees} 
it, says it, and passes on so quickly that the pages i 
turn themselves reluctantly. As for Merry}; 
England : . . is it, even as he records it, that? | 
Weird, certainly, and wonderful, unpredictable, | 
endearing—but merry? 
COLIN MACINNES 
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Jokeworm 


Jokes and their Relation to the Unconscious. By 
Sigmund Freud. Translated by James 
Strachey. (Routledge, 25s.) 


Waar we really owe to Freud are his splendidly 
seminal hunches. His painstaking elaborations 
of these hunches, on the other hand, have since 
led so many people to build such idiotic Gothic 
superstructures on to the original that his very 
name reverberates with comic overtones. Freud 
on jokes, therefore, would seem to hold rich 
promise as a joke in itself. 

The joke is there, of course, and not least in 
the terminology which, though it may lose in 
translation some of the battering comicality of 
the original German, nevertheless acquires by 
way of compensation some fecund evocations of 
its own. There is, for example, the word which 
has been translated—aptly, I feel sure—as ‘joke- 
work,’ and which is analogous to such words as 
‘clockwork’ and ‘woodwork’ in that it refers not, 
as might be expected, to the daily grind in some 
dark, Satanic joke foundry, but to the whole 
structural nexus of the joke itself—as in the 
phrase: ‘Something funny has just crawled out 
of the jokework.’ 

It is here, in the first section of the book, where 
he goes prodding and poking with pencil and 
notebook in amongst the jokework, that Freud 
is at his unintentional funniest. Let me explain 
what is meant by the jocular observation: ‘He has 
a great future behind him.’ I have chosen this 
from among many similar sayings on which guid- 
ance is given in this section of the book, in order 
to illustrate the procedure. This phrase means 
simply that he has had a great future before him, 
but he has it no longer. For a key to other sayings 
of a similarly unstraightforward kind you will 
have to have recourse to the book itself. 

In the second and third sections of the book, 
where the discussion broadens out a little and 
we are freer from the numbing anxiety as to 
whether ‘the examples we have chosen’ for 
analysis ‘are really genuine jokes,’ Freud dis- 
courses provocatively enough on what he thinks 
causes people to make jokes, and on what effects 
these jokes have on the people who tell them and 
the people they are told to, and on what kind of 
people and groups of people make what kind of 
jokes and why. He also suggests plausible reasons 
for the various kinds of pleasure people derive 
from jokes. But since the whole book appears to 
be based on a distinction between the joke qua 
joke, which for him has its own psychic 
penumbra, and the comic impulse in general, on 
which he does not touch, it all seems a little bit 
beside the point. 

If it seems out of date as well, this is as much 
the fault of Freud himself as of anybody. For 
no one can have done more than he has to pre- 
pare the climate for that peculiarly contem- 
porary, sardonically cynical cosmic gallows 
humour which now conditions all our laughter, 
by stripping Man of his ancient.and absurd 
pretensions to a place of special honour in the 
universe while at the same time giving us all the 
cue to bash away at its mysteries With spanner 
and, monkey-wrench like some dementedly slap- 
happy bomb-disposal squad dismantling a land- 
mine. And what Freud and Darwin began, 
Einstein carried a step farther by surreptitiously 
removing the comfortably familiar banana skin 
that has always lain in wait for Dylan Thomas’s 
‘grave, censorious, senatorial, soul-possessing 
Man, erect on his two spindles,’ and tilting the 
ground under his feet instead. 

N. F. SIMPSON 
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[MONTHLY CHOICES: 


at 5s. 9d. each 
November 1960 — April 1961 


@ Seven Shares in a Goldmine 
by Margaret Larkin 


The true and gripping story of the 
attempted murder of passengers on an 
airliner over Mexico. Written by one of 

survivors, it is a remarkable piece of 
real-life detection. “‘Very well written, 
with insight and grace.”—Times Literary 


Supplement. Only the RU edition con- 
tains plates. 
NOVEMBER Gollancz 21s.; RU 5s, 9d. 


@ Arabian Sands 
by Wilfred Thesiger 


The swan song of the English Arabists 
and the greatest book of exploration 
since Kon Tiki. “It is a major addition to 
the literature of exploration . . . it gives 
an extraordinarily vivid insight, too, into 
nomad psychology”—Guardian. ith 
many beautiful plates. 

DECEMBER Longmans 35s.; RU Ss. 9d. 


@® Endurance 
by Alfred Lansing 


The full story of Shackleton’s ro 
voyage to the Antarctic, which stru 
disaster and became a bitter struggle for 
survival. “This book is the result of great 
industry by an author who has the gift 
of good writing and who had clearly an 
enthusiasm for the task.”"—New States- 
man. Plates. JANUARY 1961 
Hodder & Stoughton 21s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


@ The Last Tudor King 
by Hester W. Chapman 


A biography of Edward VI which shows 
him in a new light. ‘““The author has a gift 
for lucid narrative, considerable powers 
of observation and description, ‘ a 
balanced judgment, a sensitive imagina- 
tion and a serious sense of the respon- 
sibilities of the biographer.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

FEBRUARY Jonathan Cape 28s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


@ The Innocents at Home 
by Lord Kinross 


A perceptive, witty and often moving 
account of a journey from coast to coast 
across the United States. “Lord Kinross 
is a shrewd observer and a lively writer, 
open minded and friendly.’”-—RAYMOND 
MORTIMER. 


MARCH John Murray 21s.; RU Ss, 9d. 


@ Weekend in Dinlock 
by Clancy Sigal 


The post-war “Road to Wigan Pier.” 
A remarkable and highly provocative 
documentary study of mining village life 
in Yorkshire, written by a young 
American. 

APRIL Secker & Warburg 16s.; RU 5s. 9d. 
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Century, Encounter, Cornhill, and 
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... is a swing to READERS UNION 
too. As we all know, there has been a 
rise in circulation of ‘quality’ news- 
papers and magazines. There is a 
reaction against the shoddy, the vulgar. 
Among book clubs this ‘swing to quality’ 
has been made manifest by the suddenly re- 
newed growth of Readers Union. RU serves 
every reading interest from the arts to the 
sciences, from history and biography to 
travel—has done for two decades. No 
other book club can equal its astonish- 
ingly wide range, its true reflection of 
the best of modern publishing and its 
fractional prices. RU selects and makes 
cheaper without loss of quality. 

Members receive each month a durably 
bound, attractively designed choice, 
unabridged and usually illustrated, for 
a mere 5s. 9d. Carefully selected from 
the lists of all publishers, RU choices 
form, over the years, a balanced library 
of today’s thought and imagination. In 
addition, RU makes available at bargain 
; cost a very large number of optional 
books, often lavish in production, which dig more deeply into particular 
fields of interest such as the arts, archaeology, history or philosophy, 
RU is, in short, the inexpensive way of keeping in touch with the best 
in the world of books. Take out a trial subscription today. 


OPTIONAL BOOK BARGAINS 


These are not alternatives to the monthly choices: they are extra 
optional books offered at bargain prices to members. ' 


[1 THE SEARCH FOR THE TASSILI FRESCOES by Henri Lhote 


An important book describing the recent discovery of an extraordi wealth of 
prehistoric paintings in the Sahara. Heavily illustrated with plates and ma; . 
NOVEMBER Hutchinson 35s.; RU 19s. 64, 


00 THE LORD OF THE RINGS 
by J. R. R. Tolkien Oo 2 © 22 = eS 


vec atl TA Raed ages, © CONTEMPORARY 
Sacake Summa, fairy ‘tale, thriller =. FICTION 


lier. 
Allen & Unwin 63s. (3 vols); @ 
RU 36s. (3 vols) 


(210 HERE, OF ALL PLACES 
by Osbert Lancaster 


DECEMBER 
As part of the Readers Union optional 


@ service members may obtain al! the 

selections of this new club—six out- 
@ standing recent novels at 6s. each, 
plus occasional extra volumes of 
literary criticism. 


(j BILLY LIAR 


The author’s ‘celebrated Homes Sweet 
Homes and Pillar to Post gathered @ 
together with a new survey of American 
See 80 ~s _f — rs 
lovely wit. p learning combined wi' “ 
gay epigrams.”—Observer. es by Keith Waterhouse 

DECEMBER John Murray 21s.;RU 10s, 6d. | OCTOBER Elsewhere 13s. 6d.; CF 6s. 


@ HENDERSON THE RAIN 
CO] MY YEAR WITH THE WOOD. O 
PECKERS by Heinz Sielmann KING by Sau! Bellow 
A fascinating account of how the author DECEMBER Elsewhere 16s.; CF 6s, 
med wild woodpeckers in their nests, @ (1 THE LONELINESS OF THE 
a LONG-DISTANCE RUNNER 
by Alan Sillitoe 


JANUARY 
Barrie & Rockliff 21s.; RU 10s. 6d. @ FEBRUARY Elsewhere 12s. 6d.; CF 6s. 


(C0) THE ENGLISH CHANNEL e [) TENTS OF WICKEDNESS 
by Dr. j. A. Williamson by Peter de Vries 2 
A befilinnt history. of i] ny water- @ APRIL Elsewhere 16s.; CF 6s. 
way in relation to England’s development 
in ky commerce, and Overseas expan- @ 0 iw — sors 
. Plates. 
pace Tin Collins 25s.; RU 13s. 6d. @ JUNE Elsewhere 15s.; CF 6s. 


FEBRUARY 

() THE PHENOMENON OF MAN e C2 THE FELL OF DARK 
by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin by James Norman 

Perhaps the most important contribution ® AUGUST Elsewhere 18s.; CF 6s. 


to reconciling science and faith yet made = 
in our time: a study of man’s place in the © 0 JOSEPH CONRAD: A Critical 
Biography by Jocelyn Baines 


scheme of evolution. 
APRIL Collins 25s.; RU 13s. 6d. @ FEBRUARY Elsewhere 42s.; CF 21s. 


JOIN READERS UNION HERE 


To: READERS UNION, 10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 283 


I will join READERS UNION from...............:.ceedecseseeeeeeeees (month), 
buy 6 consecutive monthly CHOICES, and give | month’s notice if I 
resign thereafter. Membership entitles me to your ADDITIONAL 
bargains. Please inform me of future offers. 


[] pay as rou Go. I will pay 5s. 9d. (plus 9d. post and packing) for 
each monthly choice on receipt. 


([] 6 MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION. I enclose 34s. 6d. (plus 4s. 6d. postage and 
packing) for 6 monthly choices. 





[) Please send me the extra volumes I have ticked for which I enclose 

£ Please charge my account (delete as required). Overseas 
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by cheque in any currency is acceptable. 
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THE 
DECLINE 


AND FALL 
OF 
THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


A one volume abridgement by 
D. M. LOW 


HAROLD NICOLSON: ‘Nothing im- 
portant is omitted . . . continuity 
is maintained by excellent run- 
ning commentaries. . . . What 
pleasure can be derived from the 
wealth of this ingenious abridge- 
ment! I congratulate Mr Low on 
a scholarly and provocative task, 
accomplished with taste and 
knowledge.’ 

MICHAEL GRANT: ‘Gibbon’s 
mighty, sustained insight, his 
classically brilliant expression of 
untiring accumulated knowledge, 
have the timeless calibre of genius.’ 
MOSES FINLEY! ‘Intelligently 
selected and beautifully produced.” 
PETER FORSTER! “The best buy of 
the week.’ 


944 pages Maps 36s net 


Wilfred Owen 
A Critical Study 


D.S. R. WELLAND 


MALCOLM BRADBURY: “Dr Welland 
is sensitive both to the virtues and 
the lapses, and the serious reader 
will find his study an invaluable 
companion to the poems. His 
only disappointment will be, I 
think, that the book is not longer.’ 

12s 6d net 
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A Voice From The Burrow 
By DAN JACOBSON 


be speaking of Franz Kafka, it is as well to 
speak of him first as a Jew, because in doing 
so one is able to arrive at an idea of the extreme, 
the crippling, degree of isolation and alienation 
from which he suffered as a man and an artist. 
Commentators on Kafka have often written as 
though the relation between Kafka’s Jewishness 
and his isolation were a simple and self- 
evident one; but this seems to me to betray an 
inadequate notion of what was amiss with Kafka 
himself, and ‘an altogether external notion of 
what it means to be a Jew. 

Kafka was born of bourgeois parents in 
Prague; his father was a crass, conventional man 
on whose shoulders Kafka was later to lay the 
blame for his own personal inadequacies and 
failures; Kafka’s mother was descended from a 
distinguished rabbinical family. The family 
observed the customs of Orthodox Judaism, not 
so much out of belief, apparently, as out of con- 
ventionality. Kafka attended synagogue regularly 
as a child; his lifelong friend, Max Brod, who 
was to become his biographer, was a devoted 
Zionist; and in the last few years of his life 
Kafka returned to the study of Hebrew and the 
Talmud. It has often been remarked that the 
‘dialectic’ of the Kafka fable has unmistakable 
affinities with the characteristic methods of 
Talmudic exegesis; and his humour, too, has been 
considered to be typically Jewish, in its irony, 
tenacity and self-depreciation. All this may well 
be true; but whether we consider Judaism as a 
formal religion, or ‘Jewishness’ as the vague but 
potent fusion of convention, habit, family loyalty 
and community feeling it so often is, we cannot 
but be struck by how positively ‘un-Jewish’ is the 
spirit of Kafka’s work. Judaism, as a religion, is 
essentially normative; of all religions it is the one 
which sets most store by direct unambiguous 
commandments, governing not only religious 
observances and ethics but also the minutiz of 
everyday living. And in the Jewish tradition, the 
study of the Law, as it has been revealed, is the 
highest activity open to man. I believe that in 
Writing, as he so often did, of a man who is found 
guilty of a crime he did not commit, under a 
law he is ignorant of, Kafka was expressing 
symbolically, among many other things, his own 
sense of being profoundly sundered from the 
tradition in which he had been brought up. The 
inversion of Judaism, so to speak, cannot be 
accidental. Again, if we are to talk of ‘Jewish- 
ness’ merely, it seems clear that in their very 
isolation, their lack of antecedents, families 
or friends, Kafka’s heroes are not recognisably 
Jews at all. To be a Jew is certainly to know 
social unease, under the best conditions, and to 
face appalling dangers and degradation under 
the worst; but the isolation this involves is of a 
very different kind from that suffered by Kafka’s 
heroes. If we say that as a Jew, or because he was 
a Jew, Kafka knew loneliness and powerlessness, 
we are saying only that he knew all the disadvan- 
tages but none of the very real advantages of 
being a Jew—neither the authority and stability 
of the Jewish Law, nor the common, human, frail 
satisfaction of simply being Jewish. 

But then what did Kafka know or show in his 
work of stability of any kind; what did he know 
of the common, frail advantages of simply being 
human? To ask this question as if it were a 
reproach may seem to show very little charity to 
a man who suffered so much in his life, and who 
in his work was able to embody that suffering in 


works which I have no doubt will remain of per- 
manent interest. Nevertheless, the question must | 


be asked, if only because during the vogue for 
his work, some years ago, so many people were 
ready to hail him as the voice of modern Europe 
—a claim which it seems to me cannot possibly 
be sustained. In Kafka’s work there is nothing of 
the world of nature, nothing of the delight of the 
senses, nothing of love, of family affection, of 
friendship. It might seem here as though this ig 
to condemn Kafka simply because his work is 
too ‘gloomy’ or ‘pessimistic,’ but that is not the 
point at all. On the contrary, it can be as parents 
and children, husbands and wives, that we 
suffer most deeply; we can come to know our 
own impotence because of our perception of the 
vastness and indifference of the world outside 
ourselves; it is because our senses can feel 
delight that they can feel pain too. But of these 
pains Kafka can tell us as little as he can of their 
complementary or concomitant pleasures. He 
simply knew too little about them. 

And not only was his knowledge extremely 
limited; he was incapable of even trying to learn 
more. As incapable, in fact, as any of his heroes 
ever are of trying to move away from the various 
kinds of imprisonment in which they find them- 
selves, or of protesting against the malice of the 
authorities who confine them, or of destroying 
themselves sooner than allowing themselves to 
be destroyed. In The Castle the hero is enjoined 
to leave the village, where he is being endlessly 
tormented by the staff on the castle hill. But, 


‘l can’t go away, replied K. ‘I came here to 
stay. I'll stay here.’ And giving utterance to a 
self-contradiction which he made no effort to 
explain, he added as if to himself, ‘What could 
have enticed me to this desolate country except 
the wish to stay here?’ 


Exactly; and it is just this wish, or rather, the fact 
that he is incapable of wishing for anything else, 
even momentarily, which makes him so un- 
representative a hero. In The Trial Joseph K says 
explicitly to the Examining Magistrate that the 
trial is one only as long as he, Joseph K, recog- 
nises it as such. ‘But for the moment,’ he adds, 
‘I do recognise it’; and he does not cease to do so 
throughout the book. The Trial opens with the 
sentence: ‘Someone must have been telling lies 
about Joseph K, for without having done any- 
thing wrong he was arrested one fine morning.’ 
Now anyone thinking of Kafka as a twentieth- 
century Jew may reflect, when he reads this, that 
the sentence is almost literally true to what hap- 
pened during the years of the Nazi hegemony in 
Europe to almost six million living individuals. 
Someone had indeed been telling lies about them, 
and as a result they were taken away to meet 
fates at least as gruesome as that meted out to 
Joseph K at the end of the book. But these 
people, unlike Joseph K, were not self-condemn- 
ing solitaries. What is most dreadful about their 
fate, what one cannot even begin to comprehend 
about it, is that they were perfectly ordinary 
people, with families and hopes, fears and ambi- 
tions; and what was done to them was done in 
the days and nights that lit or darkened the same 
commonplace world of everyone who was living 
at that time. Kafka’s tale cannot encompass the 
horror at all; his book is too private, too small, 
too exclusive an affair altogether. 

Admittedly, this is an extreme case: what work 
of art can measure up to the demented horrors 
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KENNETH CLARK 
LOOKING at Pictures 


“Since few living critics respond to works of art 
with such a rich humanity, these sixteen essays 
provide a marvellous insight into the ways by 
which a mind of exceptional learning and sensi- 
tivity can penetrate to the essence of master- 
piece.” Evening Standard. 

“In a quite exceptional he the 
Sah mpi Son Selene a 
verbal equivalents.”” The Observer. 

6 colour and 75 other illustrations, 37s. 6d. net. 


STORIES FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
Marchette Chute 


Here is a key to the fullest understanding and apprecie- 
tion of all Shakespeare’s plays. The theatregoer as much 
as the student will find this book an indispensable aid 
in his approach to the great dramatist, and aneluci dator 


LESLEY BLANCH 
The Sabres of Paradise 


“Shamy!, most fabulous and terrible of Caucasian 
chieftains. She tells the story with fierce, un- 
feminine relish.” Sunday Dispatch. 

“A history of marvels! She relates it with incom- 
parable verve and colour.”’ The Scotsman. 


“Detailed and exciting. She excels in the analysis 


of nineteenth century Russian characters.” The 
Sunday Times. IMustrated. 30s, net, 


BYRONIC 


THOUGHTS 
Edited by Peter Quennell 


Maxims, reflections, and portraits from the prose and 
verse of Lord Byron. 

“How much we like this dead poet as he displays 
himself in the best of his prose and verse. We 


the plays. 





of the thematic substance and complex texture of all really 


to read him more now that we have 
read so much about him.” The Observer. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 





16s. net. 1 





























HARRAP BOOKS 


PHILIP McCUTCHAN’s 
Gibraltar Road 


The first Commander Shaw adventure 

“Atmosphere and characterisation excellent, 
plot persuasive and swift-moving”—JOHN 
CONNELL, Books of the Month. “‘First-rate 
spy thriller’—Books and Bookmen. By the 
author of Storm South, etc. 15s. 


JAMES PATTINSON’s 
Wild Justice 


The author of Soldier Sail North, Contact 
Mr. Delgado, etc., has written another sus- 
pense story in which intrigue and excitement 
on land and sea are combined with plenty of 
action. ‘43s. 6d. 


LUCILLA ANDREWS’; 
My Friend the Professor 


“One of the best hospital romances of the 
year . . . written in a simple, natural style 
which is a joy to read in a romance” — 

and Bookmen. 12s 64. 


Cart. W.R. D. McLAUGHLIN’s 
Antarctic Raider 


War and whaling in Antarctica is the back- 

ound to this remarkable novel based on 

act. The thrilling action centres round a 

German captain’s mission to capture the 

Norwegian and British whaling fleets a 
1s. 





the last war. (Nov. 14) 








The WORLD of AMPHIBIANS & REPTILES 


PROFESSOR ROBERT MERTENS. Another y illustrated volume in “The Living Nature 
Series’, uniform with The World of Insects, etc. “About as opulent a gift-volume as you could 
find. Not only of value to experts, but a book to be treasured by all lovers of beauty in nature. 
The photographs, especially the coloured ones, are magnificent”—Punch. 200 illustrations 63s. 


“SUBSUN . THE STORY OF SUBMARINE ESCAPE 


CAPT. W. O. SHELFORD, R.N. (Rid.). “A fascinating catalogue of the classic submarine 
disasters and escapes” —S. Times. “‘A first-class work . . . unreservedly recommended”—Lloyd’s 
List. “Almost overpowering drama” —Sheffield Telegraph. Illustrated. 18s. 


THE MUSIC OF FIVE OCEANS 


A. A. HURST tells of superstition, mythology, and famous voyages associated with 
sailing ships of all kinds. “A. A. Hurst proves himself a seaman with a brilliant gift for writing. 
This very readable book is to be warmly welcomed”—Seafarer. “Fascinating . . . brilliantly 
illustrated” — Birmingham Mail Illustrated. 21s. 


THE UNFORTUNATE SHIP 


J. LENNOX KERR. The tradition of “women and children first” was established when H.M. 
Troopship Birkenhead sank in 1852, with the loss of more than 400 lives. The author brings new 
evidence to light and sets the story in perspective. Illustrated. 15s. 


PLANT MARVELS IN MINIATURE 


C. POSTMA. “A most remarkable book of botanical photographs . . . each at a higher mag- 
nification. . . . The layman will find much to interest and fascinate him”— Discovery. 45s. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SLANG 


WENTWORTH and FLEXNER. The most up-to-date work of its kind, including slang from 
the world of jazz, armed forces, the underworld, etc. 687 pp. 42s. 




















-‘Auberon Waugh’s 


THE 
FOXGLOVE SAGA 


Mr. Auberon Waugh, the youngest author in 
a distinguished literary family, allows his 
imagination full satirical play on life at school, 
in Army training camp and in hospitals, and 
has produced a really marvellous novel. 
JOHN BETJEMAN writes: “A born novelist... I 
want to do all I can to bring this fantastic 
new humorist to the public eye.” 

GRAHAM GREENE writes: “Only once this fifty 
years, I think, has there been a first night like 
this—and that too was in the Waugh family. 
It is superb, your book . . .” 15s net 


THE STORMS 
OF SUMMER 


John Iggulden 


A long, exceptionally well written and power- 
ful novel, in which Mr. Igguiden, the author 
of Breakthrough. puts forward the idea that 
there is a testing period in everyone’s life that 
either makes or breaks them. 18s net 




















* Recent Successes x 
Evelyn Waugh’s 
A TOURIST IN 
AFRICA 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s net 


“Mr. Waugh is capable of the most vivacious 
writing.” Harold Nicolson, Observer 


““A fascmating and serious book.” News 
Chronicle 


THE FLAT IN 
PARIS 


‘Edith de Born 
Like Schloss Felding and The House in Vienna. 
this novel is primarily concerned with a young 
girl’s first love; but it is also, like the others, 
a portrait of a place and an age. 15s net 


THE MAN WHO 
WAS CHIEF 


Geoffrey Horne 


“Another first novei which makes an immedi- 
ate impact as the work of a man in full contro! 
of his talents is Geoffrey Horne’s The Man 
Who Was Chief”’ The Guardian 15s net 


ROAG’S 
SYNDICATE 


George Davis 


An ingenious tale of pleasant, comfortable 
adult delinquency . . . which ends at the 
Central Crimina! Court. 4s net 


“Intriguing.” Star 
“Quality thriller.”” Newcastle Journal 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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of Hitler’s Europe? But I have made the case 
because I believe it to show up clearly how little 
Kafka can be said to speak for Europe, even its 
most tormented aspect. Dostoievsky may have 
been a hateful man, and as diseased as Kafka 
in his private life; but if we set the fable of 
‘The Grand Inquisitor, from The Brothers 
Karamazov, against any of Kafka’s fables, 
we have to grant Dostoievsky a kind of 
nobility as a writer which Kafka is altogether 
without. Dostoievsky’s fable has the nobility of 
true protest, of true rebellion, of a spirit trying 
to beat through the walls of its own limitations, 
instead of merely walking around within the walls 
and examining them minutely, fanatically, even 
lovingly, having lost all hope of reaching the 
world outside itself. 

What one can say about Kafka is that his 
fidelity to the nature of his own experience is 
astonishing; and all the more so when one con- 
siders the form in which he chose to record it. In 
the volume which concludes the publication of 
the English Definitive Edition of his works* there 
are gathered together fables, pieces and aphor- 
isms of varying lengths, dealing with such dif- 
ferent topics as the confusions to be found 
among the builders of the Great Wall of China, 
the claustral anxieties of a beast who digs a 
burrow for itself under the ground and then 
begins to suspect that a bigger animal is doing 
the same thing elsewhere in the burrow, the 
speculations of a dog as to where his food really 
comes from, the embarrassments of an elderly 
bachelor who finds himself accompanied by two 
little bouncing balls wherever he goes. Given the 
arbitrariness and caprice of the form, one might 
have imagined that Kafka would have been 
tempted to do anything with it; but all he does 
is to delineate and define the terms of his own 
imprisonment... €Significantly, Description of a 
Struggle, an easly piece in which something else 
is attempted, for once, is the weakest in the 
book.) And the undeniable success that Kafka 
must be granted is of a most curious kind. ‘One 
sheds one’s sicknesses in books—repeats and 
presents again one’s emotions to be master of 
them,’ wrote D. H. Lawrence, and the sentence is 
often quoted nowadays because it gives so suc- 
cinctly the fashionable view of the relation be- 
tween the artist, his work, and his own dis- 
abilities. But no one can say that Kafka ever 
‘mastered’ or ‘shed’ his sickness in his books, 
though he certainly repeated and presented it: 
presented it, moreover, in what are recognisable 
as true works of art, and not mere spewings-forth 
of illness. How can one present and analyse ill- 
ness, weakness and disability, without making 
some attempt to cure them, in the very act of 
analysis and presentation? I do not know; I only 
know that Kafka managed to do it. 

And he did it not only in terms of allegory 
and fable, but discursively too, in his notebooks, 
letters and aphorisms. The most acute critic of 
Kafka is Kafka himself; and again one wonders 
how it was possible for him to have so much 
insight into his own condition without being able 
to put it to any further use. For instance, on the 
question with which we began, the relation of 
Kafka to his fellow-Jews, he could write very 
bluntly, ‘What have I in common with the Jews, 
when I have nothing in common with myself?’ 
And as for the larger question, Kafka wrote: 

As far as I know, I do not have any of the 
qualities required for life, only the common 
human weakness. With this weakness—in this 





* DESCRIPTION OF A STRUGGLE and THE GREAT 


‘| Watt or Cxina. By Franz Kafka. Translated by 


Willa and Edwin Muir and Tania and James Stern. 
(Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 


1969 


respect it is an enormous strength—I took reso. 
lutely upon me the negative elements of my 
epoch, which I have not the right to combat, 
but have the right, so to speak, to represent. 

One must concede to him that single ‘enormoug 
strength’: there is no one who is better than 
Kafka at describing, without shame or pride, the 
forms of our imprisonment. There is no dig 


junction in his fables between the psychological, | 


the political, and the spiritual—no more thar ff 


there is in life—and this is one of the reasons 


for their power; this is one of the evidences f 
of their truth. But in the nature of the case it | 


is not surprising that Kafka’s shorter works, like 
‘The Burrow,’ are much more rewarding than 
his attempts at full-length novels. 


Beloved Bush 


No Longer at Ease. By Chinua Achebe. (Heine- 
mann, 13s. 6d.) 


Osi, the educated young Nigerian hero, sits in 
a government office in Lagos and reflects on his 
English boss: 
He must have come originally with an ideal— 
to bring light to the heart of darkness, to tribal 
head-hunters performing weird ceremonies and 
unspeakable rites. But when he arrived Africa 
played him false. Where was his beloved bush 
full of human sacrifices? 
And yet Okonkwo, Obi’s grandfather, had severed 
heads, as readers of Chinua Achebe’s previous 
novel may recall, and the darkness lay all 
around. Things Fall Apart, in tracing the ruin 
of Okonkwo’s proud ambitions, gave an aston- 
ishingly coherent image of the squalor and 
nobility of life in an Ibo tribe some sixty years 
ago: the complex of gods, spirits and rituals; 
the strong sense of clan and its attendant for- 
malities and courtesies; the proverbs for every 
occasion; sharp scenes of wrestling, feasting and 
farming; the rough huts—separate ones for wives 
—surrounded by the red earth walls of the com- 
pounds. But Christianity and the white man’s law 
were infiltrating well before the end. The District 
Commissioner had the last word, rather like the 
navy men in Lord of the Flies, wondering to 
himself if Okonkwo’s final defiance and suicide 
mightn’t make a paragraph in his projected 
book: ‘The Pacification of the Primitive Tribes 
of the Lower Niger.’ 

No Longer at Ease is Obi’s contemporary 
story, another grim one. The pacification has 
been long completed and Nigerian independence 
isn’t far off. The brilliant local boy returns, after 
several years’ study in England, to find himself 
at odds with both his family and the well-wishers 
—the Umuofia Progressive Union—who sub- 
scribed to send him away. He falls in love with 
Clara, an osu or ‘untouchable,’ and makes him- 
self unpopular by refusing to take the traditional 


ee a 


bribes in his new job. But his salary is inadequate » 
to cover his commitments—a younger brother's © 


education, repayments of his ‘scholarship, car 
insurance and an abortion. Mr. Achebe’s novel 
moves towards its inevitable catastrophe with 
classic directness. Nothing is wasted and it is 
only after the sad, understated close that one 
realises, once again, how much of the Nigerian 
context has been touched in, from the prejudice 
and corruption of Lagos to the warm, homiletic 
simplicities of village life. 

Both these novels are fine in themselves, but 
they’re bound to have an added value at the 
moment—as indigenous relief-maps of hardly 
explored cultural territory—since Chinua 
Achebe. is a young Nigerian, himself an Ibo, 
writing at first hand and in lucid, uneccentric 
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7 
Light 
HEINRICH SCHIRMBECK 
"No other novel portrays the dilemmas 
and possibilities of the present age 
so powerfully and clearly. A novel 
of a scope and dignity to equal 


Thomas Mann at his best.’ 
STUART HOLROYD 21s 


Margery Sharp 


SOMETHING LIGHT 
‘An out-and-out winner with a heroine 
for whom most men would leave 


Zuleika Dobson standing.’ 
ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD 


‘Demands instant sympathy.’ 
PENELOPE MORTIMER—SUNDAY TIMES 15s 


David Walker 


WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW 
‘Splendid yarn about a Canadian 
tycoon, Husky Skafe—a memorable 
creation.” THE STAR 
‘A strong, lively, lavish book.’ 


HULTON WEEKLY Post 18s 


The Bribe 


NINO PALUMBO 
‘Examines with sympathy the unwilling 
but unavoidable steps by which a clerk 
in a tax office brings himself to 
accept a bribe.’ TIME AND TIDB 


Translated by Isabel Quigly. 


THRILLERS 


Malcolm Gair 
THE SCHULTZ MONEY 


Allan MacKinnon 
ASSIGNMENT IN IRAQ 


Harvill 16s 


10s 6d 


fresh feiffer 


PASSIONELLA and other stories 
‘Bang up to date. As for Boom! 
(story No. 4) it is a tour de force. 
Succinct, horribly logical and masterly.’ 

MICHAEL CAMPBELL—JOHN 0’ LONDON’S 
‘Munro (story No. 2) is a little classic 
with the widest of wry appeals. 
One turns through the pages with 


a slow expansion of delight.’ 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 10s 6d 
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prose of his own people. He is seen to offer ail 
the more exciting a prospect for Afro-English 
when one compares his decent style with the 
mannered solecisms of another Nigerian writer, 
Amos Tutuola, who gets, incidentally, a brief 
mention in No Longer at Ease. Tutuola’s swol- 
len reputation can only remind me of how much 
condescension still lurks in Western attitudes to 
African art. The liberal mind, enraged when the 
cry of ‘they’re-just-children’ goes up from smug 
colonials, seems oddly content to allow itself 
similar liberties when it comes to discuss African 
sculpture or literature. The cult of primitivism 
(its qualities vaguely sensed as ‘colour,’ bold lines, 
confident naiveté, and the poetry of illogic) con- 
tinues to do as much harm as good by fostering 
essentially juvenile virtues. To see in Tutuola’s 
The Palm-Wine Drinkard and My Life in the 
Bush of Ghosts large signs of genius or, as the 
preface to the second of these suggested, a treasure 
trove for anthropologists and _ psychologists, 
‘particularly those who follow the teaching of 
Jung on mythology and the archetypes of the 
unconscious,’ seems to me almost as misguided 
as to propose basing a new theory of sociology 
on the premises of The Young Visiters. The 
books of this Daisy Ashford of the jungle are 
surely so utterly personal, artfully illiterate 
streams of genuine folklore, Western influences 
and private nightmare, that only a society already 
prepared to assign an abnormal importance to 


children’s paintings could have found in them | 


something more, something usefully and vitally 
‘African.’ Nothing changes quite overnight, but 
—as Obi and the very real achievement of Mr. 
Achebe’s two novels imply—it will be no help in 
the next few years to look across the conference 
table thinking hectically of beloved bushes full 
of human sacrifices, nostalgically of marvellous 
feckless primitives. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


To the Madhouse 


The Foxglove Saga. By Auberon Waugh. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 15s.) 

A Trip to Parnassus. By David Higham. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

The Storms of Summer. By John Iggulden. 
(Chapman and Hall, 18s.) 

The Fiery Furnace. By Lawrence Williams. 
(Muller, 15s.) 


In publishing his first novel, Auberon Waugh 
has not been put off by the possible disadvantage 





of being his father’s son. The Foxglove Saga is a | 
satirical account of three young men, Martin | 
Foxglove, Kenneth Stoat and William O'Connor, | 


who leave or are expelled from a Catholic public 
school (not quite unrecognisable, and very 
wickedly treated) and have a series of picaresque 
adventures in and around the army and the 
murkier sides of civilian life. Mr. Waugh doesn’t 
try to disguise his father’s influence, and I sus- 
pect that The Foxglove’ Saga includes some 


private family joking: there are references to 
the Halberdiers, and a familiar mystique of | 
snobbery. Still, this is quite a funny book in | 


its own right. Structurally it’s a shambles, but the 
writing is crisp and taut, and the story moves 
forward at a lively pace. The hero, Martin Fox- 
glove, a tiresome, good-looking prig who hates 
his doating mamma, is rather reminiscent of 
Saki’s Comus Bassington, while thé other central 
characters are much more interesting—Stoat, the 
misshapen, awkward son of a Nottingham 
dentist, a kind of junior Hooper, whom the 
author regards with considerable indulgence; 
O'Connor, a poéte maudit, who makes a spec- 
tacular progress from school via the army and a 


617 
Digging for History 
A Survey of Recent World 
Archaeological Discoveries 
1945-1959 

EDWARD BACON : 


Written with the intention of making what 
has hitherto been a specialist’s subject 
interesting, entertaining and readable for 
the layman, the author also brings together 
material otherwise unobtainable in a single 
publication. With 63 pages of photographs 
and reconstruction drawings, 
Early Nov. 


50s. net 


Nijinsky 
FRANCOISE REISS 


The first full story of the remarkable life 
of Nijinsky from his childhood to the 
drama and tragedy of his last years, and 
first study to be made since the publication 
of his Journal in 1953. With 40 pages of 


CYRIL SWINSON 


The latest addition to the popular Dancers 
of Today series is an illustrated record of 
the great ballerinas of today who are known 
throughout the world. With over 30 
photographs. Oct. 25. 7s. 6d. net 


Water-Colour Painting 
BARBARA JONES 


A detailed account of the technique of 
water-colour painting describing equipment, 
composition, colour, tone, perspective and 
the different methods of applying water- 
colours. All this is illustrated with drawings 
as lively and illuminating as the text. With 
4 colour, 4 black-and-white plates and 
numerous line illustrations. 25s. net 





Cheaper Tackle 


A step-by-step guide to the home con- 
struction of fishing tackle showing the 
enthusiast how, by using the simplest of 
tools found in every home and without 
especia: skill, he can make tackle which 
proves as deadly as the bought article. 
“~ With 133 drawings. 12s. 6d. net 


Sailing Small Cruisers 
GUY PENNANT 


Second edition, revised, of this practical 
manual on the handling of cabin cruisers 
up to some 25 ft. in length. With 24 plates 
and 118 drawings. Oct. 25. 25s. net 





The Lands & Peoples of 


Chile GEORGE PENDLE 
Thailand F. K. EXELL 


Two new titles, making 31 in all, of these 
up-to-date reliable background books for 
younger readers. Each with 15 pages of 
photographs and a map. 7s. 6d. net 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 





photographs. Early Nov. 30s. net 
Great Ballerinas 
of Today F 
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~ subtle in execution” Birmingham 
‘ost 


Just Published 





FRANCES 
PARKINSON 
KEYES 


ROSES IN DECEMBER 
her autobiography 


A best-selling novelist fascinatingly relives 
her American childhood and her first 
travels to Europe, culminating in her 
sensational marriage. 

Fully illustrated, 25/- 


KATHLEEN SULLY 


SKRINE 


“A short tour-de-force . . . invaluable 
quality” New Statesman 


“‘Inescapably gripping’ The Guardian 13/6 


JOHN GILBERT 


AFTER THE STORM 


BETTY 
SINGLETON 


MUTINY IN THE ATTIC 


Four old-age pensioners belligerently flit 
from-their Eventide Home to set up house 

re. “‘A charming tale . . . the 
characterisation uncommonly good’’ Bristol 
Evening Post 


** ... . a memorable story” Manchester 
Evening News 16/- 


LYDIA HOLLAND 


THE INITIAL ERROR 
15/- 


GEOFF TAYLOR 


THE CROP DUSTERS 


A thrilling story of battle against locusts 
in Australia; ‘Sunny in mood, simple in 





16/- 





MATERNITY 
NURSE 


ANNE TREGER 


Avsecond amazing account of nursing as it 
was in South Africa by the author of Pro- 
bationer Nurse 16/- 


JUNGLE BE 
GENTLE 


HANS BRICK 
A unique ‘‘primer’’ for the guidance of wild 
animal tamers, by one of the greatest 
circus trainers alive. ‘‘No animal-lover must 
miss it... there are breath-taking photo- 
graphs” Birmingham Post /ilustrated, |8/- 


PETER DAVIES 
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military detention centre to end up in a mad- 
house. Mr. Waugh, who is a very tough-minded 
young man, finds madness funny, in a thoroughly 
eighteenth-century way. There are also a lot of 
vigorous jokes about public school homo- 
sexuality and several extremely cruel passages; I 
didn’t mind these very much, but the squeamish 
should be warned. This, too, recalls his father; 
but the combination of cruelty and absurdity 
again reminds me of Saki. Auberon Waugh has 
a fecund and exuberant, even if slightly nasty, 
imagination; and he can certainly write. 

David Higham is a literary agent by profes- 
sion, and in A Trip to Parnassus he takes us on 
a tour through the not exactly virgin lands of 
publishing and journalism. A Cabinet Minister 
concludes a speech in a South Wales town by 
quoting a poem by one Ambrose Lewis, whom 
he describes as one of the most illustrious sons 
of the town. Lewis becomes a fashionable figure; 
his single slim volume of verse, published several 
years before, is immediately sold out; but no 
one knows anything about Lewis the man. In 
fact he is dead, but the only person in the secret 
is his old buddy, Conan Williams, a foul- 
mouthed, drunken, out-of-work crime reporter. 
Williams keeps his memory alive, first by forging 
letters from Lewis, then by quite successfully 
forging a lot more new poems. He persuades a 
(literally) dumb ox of an unemployed seaman 
to masquerade as Lewis, and takes him to a 
publishers’ party with predictably hilarious re- 
sults. With the exception of Williams, Mr. 
Higham’s characters refuse to come alive and the 
satire is feeble, but his plot is well assembled 
and very brisk. He seems to have enjoyed 
himself writing this novel, and now he knows how 
the boys do it. Perhaps he should leave it at that. 

The Storms of Summer is a solid, man-sized 
book from Australia. The setting is a small fish- 
ing village where Mediterranean climate and 
scenery contrast with the traditional Anglo-Saxon 
meurs of the inhabitants. At the heart of the 
book is a feud between the Australian fishermen, 
who don’t believe in working any harder than 
they have to, and the Italian emigrants farther 
up the coast who are so desperate to get on that 
they are prepared to fish the sea bare if need be. 
The hero is Charles Desborough, a twenty-year- 
old student of architecture, who comes home to 
the village for his summer vacation; he is in- 
volved in an almost ritualistic pattern of initiation 
into manhood; he defies his father, experiences 
both romantic love and sexual infatuation, and 
is reluctantly and tragically caught up in the 
fishermen’s feud. Charles has the emotional 
simplicity that we would associate with the 
hero of an epic poem, though at the end of the 
book he is initiated into moral ambivalence too. 
In fact, Mr. Iggulden’s Australian world is a 
simpler and more direct one than that which we 
are used to, and this gives the book much of its 
freshness and originality: he has the enormous 
advantage of exploring new fictional territory. 

Readers who enjoy the dry and artful prose of 
such American novelists as Mary McCarthy, Ran- 
dall Jarrell and Howard Nemerov—of whom I 
am one—should like The Fiery Furnace. It’s an 
immaculately urbane piece of fiction about a 
charming, handsome and moderately rich Ameri- 
can who gets irresistible sexual kicks from light- 
ing small fires in hotel bedrooms all over Italy. 
He can only be cured by finding the right girl: 
he finds her, loses her, and ultimately finds her 
again, having in the meantime got involved with 
a comic Italian blackmailer and nearly been burnt 
to death in a fire he didn’t start. The jokes are 
splendid—‘Maude Tarrant had started out 
prepared to concede that Periclean Greeks, say, 

















had been almost as praiseworthy folk as R 
sance Italians, give or take a Cimabue’— 
finishes on an unexpected note of humanity 
liked it a lot. “4 
BERNARD BERGON 
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Dangling : 
Stranger Within. By Sir Francis Oppenhein 


(Faber, 42s.) r 


Sir FRANCIS OPPENHEIMER, writing at ni 
cuts short his autobiography, Stranger Wit 

with apparent finality at 1920. It is a stiff, straj i 
account of an uneasy childhood spent as, 
British-Jewish boy in a German school. and oh; 
frustrated career in the British diplomatic servi 
as a man whose ability could never make up 
his German-Jewish surname. It was Oppenheimg 
senior, a merchant who had made a smj 
fortune in London and taken British citizensh 
who first suspended him between nationaliti 
With a sharp sense of educational values he se 
his son from a Frankfurt Gymnasium, via 
Bayswater crammer, to Jowett’s Balliol. The 


were supposedly the best of both worlds, but th 7 
young Oppenheimer felt a stranger in each. If, 
not surprising that he made a break for Pah: § 


where he set up as a commercial artist. 


This might have been the answer, but wha 


his father died he returned to Frankfurt to # 
minister the estate. He took over his father’s pa} 
as British consul, and was soon sending h 
reports on German economic conditions so paitf 
taking and professional that they must ha 
seemed, at that time, almost in bad taste. How 
ever, they made it possible for him to make @ 
difficult transfer from consular to diplomai 
service, and, when the Great War broke o@ 











A Study of the 
American Presidency 


and Power Politics 


THE 
SPLENDID 
MISERY 


by JACK BELL 
Chief political writer for A.P. 
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porn 


This book traces the development 
of the modern American Presidency, 
from Lincoln to Eisenhower. Com- 
pletely revised for British publica- 
tion it is an invaluable guide for 
those who are worried about the 
powers a president can wield. 
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Ring of 
Bright Water 


Gavin Maxwell 
Book Society Non-Fiction 
Choice. 

In huge demand. 
50,000 already printed. 





Illustrated 25s 


Curzon: 
The End of an Epoch 
Leonard Mosley 


Book Society Non-Fiction Choice. 
‘Immensely and continuously readable.’ John 
Raymond SUNDAY TIMES Illustrated 30s 


Man’s 
Presumptuous Brain 
Dr. A. T. W. Simeons 


An original and startling approach to 
psychosomatic disorders, ‘Exceedingly imter- 
esting.’ Bertrand Russell. “Remarkable and 
provocative.’ Dr. Eustace Chesser. Illustrated 25s 


Historic Events 


1859-19359 


260 photographs 50,000 words 

A tableau of a hundred years of events 
considered and presented by two renowned 
photohistorians, Helmut and Alison 


Gernsheim. 42s 


The Spirit’s Pilgrimage 
Mira behn 


The autobiography of an Englishwoman 
who became one of Gandhi’s closest disciples. 


The Syndicate 


Denys Rhodes 
Author of ‘The Eighth Plague’ 


A gripping adventure story of uranium 
prospecting in the African bush. 15s 


The Violent 


Bear It Away 


Flannery O’ Connor 


The story of a battle for the soul of a 14-year-old 
boy, set in the American South. ‘A true 
and masterly novelist.’ NEW STATESMAN 16s 


Out on Monday 


Flight Into Camden 


David Storey 

Author of ‘This Sporting Lifé 
Recommended by the Book Society. 
‘If John Braine is a good “Regional” novelist, 
he (Storey) is a better one.’ John Coleman 
THE SPECTATOR 
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recommended him as the man to organise the 
blockade in Holland and Switzerland. He worked 
like an ant and had his successes; but that gave 
him no protection against prejudice. By the end 
of the war he had been edged out of office. It’s 
depressing to think of someone forty years later 
setting down each compliment by his superiors, 
and remembering each rebuff—still trying to put 
the record straight after another war has passed. 
But it’s the resentment (vigorously denied) which 
makes the book difficult to put out of your mind: 
that, and the gathering effect of the unhappy 
official phrases and the corrosive detail. 
GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Roaming Through Ranelagh 


The Memoirs of William Hickey. Edited by 
Peter Quennell. (Hutchinson, 42s.) 


ENGLISH eighteenth-century memoirs are incom- 
parable, and too little known. Horace Walpole 
and James Boswell, superb as they are, have 
rivals. A year or two ago Romney Sidgwick 
dextrously edited Hervey’s Memoirs, perhaps 
one of the best court memoirs in any language, 
and now Peter Quennell has made an excellent 
selection from Hickey’s memoirs. The work of 
excision has been done so skilfully that the 
omissions are nowhere apparent. The prolixity 
of Hickey has been pruned away and what re- 
mains is superb. 

Hickey was a short, square, rather heavy man, 
with a direct, open gaze: a man of boundless 
energy and refreshing frankness. He drank hard, 
began wenching whilst still a boy at Westminster, 
loved parties and adored low-life. He swindled 
his father, dodged his work, forged his ledgers. 
Packed off to Madras, he hated it so much that 
he returned immediately but via Canton, where 
he sampled Chinese food and Chinese girls, and 
met one of the loves of his life—Bob Pott, an 
auburn-haired imp of thirteen, as addicted to 
drink and escapades as Hickey himself. Both 
back in London, they roamed through the 
bagnios of Covent Garden, fought cabbies, got 
locked up by the Watch, spent their fathers’ 
money on demi-mondaines and deeply resented 
any conduct which they felt to be lacking in 
manliness and honesty of intention. Settling 
them to a steady life proved a slow business, 
particularly in Hickey’s case. His admirable 
father acted with unflinching generosity and 
sympathy. He tried shipping the boy to 
Jamaica and when that failed, tried India 
again, this time to Calcutta and the law. 
Magically it worked. Both Pott and Hickey 
lived like lords, spending profusely but amassing 
so much that, on their return to England, they 
could set up their girls in high style and live like 
the nabobs they were. On one trip, Hickey 
pinched his friend Mordant’s mistress and took 
her back to Calcutta as ‘Mrs. Hickey.’ There 
she died, and Hickey was seared by her loss. 
Life was never the same. In the end the de- 
bauchery, the wounds of love’s battles, the 
climate of India debilitated his iron constitution 
(they killed Pott) and he retired to Beaconsfield 
—a rich and respected Indian Judge. 

He could not rest. True, he no longer rioted 
but his instinctive life, constantly indulged as it 
had been, refused utter vegetation. He regaled 
himself with his memories, lived again his riotous 
days and randy nights. And with what gusto! It 
took him 740 folio pages to recapture the 
past. Nature had not endowed him with much 
sense of language or literary tact. He was no 
Boswell in this respect, but his recollection was 
so vivid, so real to him, that his clear statement 
of fact and feeling achieves what a more artful 
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History for 


Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE Text by 
JAN READ This delightful book introduces 
Spain’s foremost cartoonist. To Mingote, history 
is as much a subject for humour and satire as are 
the abuses of the present day. His drawings have 
style as well as force. Jan Read is best known for 
his work in films and television, including The 
Blue Lamp. 


gt’ x 9%” 15s 


European Art 
A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER This unusual book 
will be indispensable to the intelligent tourist in 
Europe. It will enable him or her to select at a 
glance the most important works of art, historical 
buildings and ancient monuments in more than 
800 places of aesthetic interest. A biographical 


section covers some 300 famous artists. 470 
illustrations (106 in colour) and 8 maps. 
ot” x 6” 42s 


Thomas J. Wise 
CENTENARY STUDIES 


edited by WILLIAM B. TODD Essays by John 
Carter, Graham Pollard and William B. Todd. 
Thomas James Wise (1859-1937) received in his 
own lifetime almost every honour in the world of 
letters. Today he is remembered as the greatest 
malefactor in literary history, implicated in the 
manufacture of over fifty pre-dated ‘ original’ 
editions of Victorian authors and seven other 
forgeries. 


oi’ x 6%" 21s 


Cacti 


WALTER KUPPER edited by VERA HIGGINS 
and illustrated by PIA ROSHARDT Almost all 
the 91 cacti shown in such strange and beautiful 
diversity have been copied from specimens in the 
Zurich City Collection, the richest in Europe. 
Every plate has a lengthy caption giving details 
of habitat, size and botanical features. The text 
provides a comprehensive survey of cacti in 
general. 60 full-colour plates. 

ot” x 7%” November 3 


Nelson’s Atlas of 


European Birds 


Professor K. H. VOOUS A clear and concise 
description of the life habits of the 419 species 
of birds known to breed in this country and on 
the Continent grouped systematically in families, 
genera, and species (under the headings Faunal 
Type, Distribution, Habitat, Food, Nest, Move- 
ment) is accompanied in each case by an outline 
map in colour making it possible to identify the 
distribution of the bird at a glance. 355 half- 
tone plates by the most distinguished European 
ornithological photographers. Preface by Sir A. 
LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 
14” x 10}” late November 
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Art in Nigeria, 1960 
ULLI BEIER 


A beautifully illustrated study of the rich and 

varied artistic activity in Nigeria to-day, showing 

the new art-forms that are developing independent 
of European influences. 

Presentation Edition, 18s. 6d. net 

Paperbound, tos. 6d. 
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Constitutional 
Developments in Nigeria 


KALU EZERA 


A pioneer study of how Nigeria’s Constitution 
developed, the factors that affected its growth, the 
problems of transfer of power, and the prospects 
of democracy in Independent Nigeria. 30s. net 
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The Antitrust Laws 
of the U.S.A. 


A. D. NEALE 


An account of the actual working of the antitrust 
laws of the United States of America and an 
assessment of their value as a model for other 
countries faced with the problems of monopoly. 
Published for the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. 45s. net 
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The Theatre of the 


London Fairs in the 
18th Century 


SYBIL ROSENFELD 


Miss Rosenfeld has investigated the plays per- 
formed at London fairs during the eighteenth 
century, and the stages and theatres used. Her 
work provides a necessary supplement to existing 
theatrical histories of the period. 30s. net 
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Harvests & Harvesting 
NORMAN E. LEE 


A companion volume to the author’s very popular 
Travel and Transport through the Ages (1955). The 
new book, dealing with the history of farming and 
food-preparing devices, will be welcomed by young 
readers. 46 drawings; 14 maps. 15s. net 
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Kossoh Town Boy 


R. B. WELLESLEY COLE 


*It will be a minor classic in the autobiography of 

Mr Cole recalls his childhood with humour, 
forbearance and picty. His book leaves you the 
better for reading it.” THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 12s. 6d. net 
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presentation might so easily have destroyed—a 
sense of absolute candour. And the result is 
one of the most entertaining autobiographies in 
the English language. I stand second to none in 
my admiration for Boswell, but Hickey can com- 
pete with him on his own ground. His character, 
of course, was far less complex than Boswell’s 
and easier to tell the truth about. Nevertheless 
to display his life so frankly and so engagingly, 
is a literary achievement of a high order. 

How lucky Hickey was in his time! Today 
he and Pott would have fetched up in Borstal or 
under expensive psychiatric treatment, depend- 
ing on their birth. To behave like Teddy boys 
did not lose them the sympathetic indulgence of 
their eighteenth-century fathers who remembered 
the vigour of their own youth. Old Hickey never 
doubted that his son would succeed, settle down 
and make his fortune. Boys with money in their 
pockets would, he knew, dress like peacocks and 
act like goats. Nature would scarcely permit 
many of them to do otherwise. It would be most 
agreeable to think that in some quiet cottage 
of the home counties a retired colonial adminis- 
trator or High Court judge is setting down the 
joys and follies of his youth. Is it possible, how- 
ever, that any of them lost his virginity in St. 
James’s Park on the way home from school or 
on the threshold of success roamed through the 
equivalent of Ranelagh dressed as a nun and 
drunk as a lord? 

J. H. PLUMB 


Black Laughs 


The Bachelors. By Muriel Spark. (Macmillan, 
16s.) 


Muriev SparK’s gleeful and alarming novels are 
oddities, to put it mildly, and not least in their 
view of the motives of human speech. Scorning 
the widespread notion that talk is a means of 
social participation, her characters prefer to use it 
as a weapon or an ambush, Keeping one another 
covered with statements full of hidden menace 
or suddenly springing out to terrorise each other 
with abrupt and unacceptable truths. The 
present interest in inarticulacy is not something 
which this author shares. As with Ivy Compton- 
Burnett and Rose Macaulay, the cataclysmic 
undertone in which she writes has great verbal 
resources, and when her speakers fail to make 
themselves clear one knows that the failure is 
deliberate and mischievous. 

This does not lead to an easy community life, 
of course. There is a marked absence of success- 
ful relationships in Muriel Spark’s novels, and 
very little marriage. Where most writers are 
chiefly interested in the points where human 
beings attempt some kind of alliance, she is much 
more absorbed by their tendency to behave like 
fifth-columnists: her books are filled with watch- 
ful solitaries who spend their time accumulating 
dossiers on one another and avoiding as far as 
possible the perils of attachment, especially 
sexual attachment, which in these pages almost 
always seems to end in blackmail. One might have 
guessed that faddy bachelordom would one day 
provide her with a fine theme. 

In Queen’s Gate, Kensington, in Harrington 
Road, the Boltons, Holland Park, and in King’s 
Road, Chelsea, and its backwaters, the 
bachelors stirred between their sheets, reached 
for their wound watches, and with waking 
intelligences noted the time; then, remembering 
it was Saturday morning, turned over on their 
pillows. But soon, since it was Saturday, most 
would be out on the streets, shopping for their 
bacon and eggs, their week’s supplies of break- 
fasts and occasional suppers; and these 
bachelors would set out early, before a quarter 


past ten, in order to avoid being jostled by 
women, the legitimate shoppers. 

One such early bird, Ronald Bridges, assistagh, 
curator at a small museum of handwriting, meg 
a barrister friend called Martin Bowles in ty 
Old Brompton Road. After a short chat aboy 
ways of cooking cod with marjoram, they tak 
an espresso together and idly notice a felloy 
bachelor in conclave at the next table. Mary 
Bowles identifies him as Patrick Seton, membg 
of a seedy spiritualist group called the Wik 
Infinity, whom he is shortly due to prosecute q 
charges of forgery and fraudulent conversigx 
Ronald Bridges, soon to be drawn into the cy 
as an expert witness about one of Seton) 
forgeries, has a shadowy memory of haviy 
seen him somewhere before, and this bother 
him because he has been told that his mind m 
one day be impaired by his epilepsy. The grig 
word, lightly planted in the last clause of a comi 
dialogue that goes much like a Pinter r 
sketch, leads straight into a sombre history of th 
way Ronald has learnt to live with his diseag 
and then, equally brusquely, into a chapte 
dominated by Patrick Seton and the larky ri 
of the Wider Infinity. 
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By this stage, practised Muriel Spark readnj> FEN 


may already have scented a device in the offiy 
which will develop the overt resemblance betwea 
an epileptic fit and a spiritualist trance. In the we 
of intrigue and humbug that follows, involviy 
many black laughs and macabre revelations, t 
courses of Ronald’s attacks and Seton’s occ 
convulsions run alongside one another; and in th] » 
closing trial scene, when the spiritualists’ gruby 
machinations have come out, they suddenly fus 
monstrously while Ronald is giving his grapho 
logist’s evidence: 

He fumbled in his pockets for the pills. Thy 
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Readers of the Spectator 


Books reviewed or adver- 
tised in this issue may be 


obtained promptly from: 


WwW. & G. FOYLE LTD. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
Open 9—6 (Thur. 9—7) " 





Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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SOME KIND OF GRACE 
Robin Jenkins 


His outstanding novel of pursuit, set in 
Kabul and the mountains of Afghanistan. 

‘A very remarkable book indeed; gripping, 
persuasive and extremely intelligent.’-—JOHN 





CONNELI 
‘A splendidly ordered nove!.’—PHILIP OAKES 
(The Observer) 

‘The country itself is sharply and brilliantly 
evoked.’—{The Times) 

Read merely as an adventure of unusual! 
distinction, this story enthrals; but the 
mystery of character and motive is deeper 
than that ot events, and we travel far into 
the ungle of the human heart.’ (The 
Scotsman) 15s 





FENWICK HOUSES 


' Catherine Cookson 


Her moving novel of Durham mining life. 
‘A really fine book with definite touches of 
greatness.’.—Weekly Scotsman. ‘Credible, 
warm and satisfying.’——K&eITH WATERHOUSE 
(New Statesman) 15s 





THE VOYAGE OF THE 
SAN MARCOS 


Michael Hastings 


A new adventure story, set aboard a tramp 
steamer in South American waiters, by the 
author of An Hour-Glass '» Eternity. 15s 


WAR PLANES OF THE 


‘SECOND WORLD WAR: 
“FIGHTERS, (Vol. 1) 


William Green 


The first volume in a series designed to 
cover all the aircraft—operational and ex- 
perimental—of the combatani powers. 
Exceptionally fully illustrated. 9s 6d 


FAMOUS BOMBERS : 
OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR (Second Series) 


William Green 


A turther series of production histories of 
famous bombers, illustrated with hundreds 
of photographs, full-page tone drawings 
and comparative side views of the major 
variants. 


21s 
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were in his other suit, at home, He gave up, He 

stumbled down the steps and fell two steps 

before he got to the bottom. There he foamed 

at the mouth. His eyes turned upwards, and the 

drum-like kicking of his heels began on the 

polished wooden floor, 

‘Is this man a medium?’ said the judge. 

By the end of the book it is clear that Ronald has 
somehow been changed by Seton and absorbed 
something of this devil’s likeness. It is rather the 
same theme, in fact, as in Muriel Spark’s second 
novel, Robinson, a desert-island allegory about a 
woman shipwrecked with four strangers who 
closely resemble members of her own family and 
actually turn out to be unpleasant annexes uf 
their characters: Miss Spark is obviously in- 
terested by the idea that physical resemblance 
entails some malign psychic overlap. She might 
well some day write a sparkling comédie noire 
about a pair of telepathic and intensely hostile 
Siamese twins, slyly trespassing on one another's 
psychology and exerting demonic influences 
through the bloodstream. One feels that the 
author is far from convinced about the 
physiological basis of epilepsy. The ancients took 
it to be a diabolical visitation, and she rather 
leans to the same view: satanic possession is a 
recurring theme in the Spark canon. So are 
supernatural voices. Like Waugh’s Mr. Pinfold, 
her characters are much bothered by hallucina- 
tory naggers and other products of the trained 
sense of guilt. Muriel Spark also is a convert to 
Roman Catholicism; her first and voice-dogged 
novel, The Comforters, was written in 1957 soon 
after her conversion, and the source of the suc- 
ceeding formidable spate of five books in three 
years clearly lies chiefly in her religion. Where 
most comedy is by nature rebellious, her grim 
hilarity has a deeply authoritarian basis: she 
laughs, one feels, because there is nothing else 
to be done. and her books are apt to strike the 
non-Catholic reader as rather chilling and inert 
if they are taken as the fables of the human con- 
dition that some fellow-believers suggest. 


But it has to be admitted that they are at the 
same time very funny about Catholicism, 
especially about devout taboos on sex. In 
The Comforters, a girl suggests a pillow down 
the middle of the bed to fence off a resigned 
male comrade. “‘Wouldn’t a bread-knife and 
a prayer-book do instead?’ he mildly asks. 
The invention of the cast of The Bachelors 
in defending their celibacy reaches its peak in the 
resolve of Matthew Finch, Hampstead-Irish art 
critic, to eat a raw onion whenever he is about 
to entertain a temptation in his flat. One girl 
unfairly wriggles through the lines, however, 
because the smell of onions happens to remind 
her of someone she was fond of. The ensuing lay 
is carried out in a spirit of damned gallows- 
humour that can seldom attach to love-making 
now outside strict church-going circles. 

As always in Muriel Spark’s novels, the nota- 
tion of speech habits in The Bachelors is 
marvellously exact, and the particular mad in- 
tentness to which her characters are given has 


clearly found just as apt a context in these | 


obsessional hermits as in the dodderers of 
Memento Mori. On the whole, though, compared 
with the achievement of that gruesome and 
touching Death’s Jest-Book, The Bachelors is a 
good deal less potent: partly, perhaps, because 
the fear of marriage is not really as universal as 
the fear of death, and partly because of the 
nightmarish construction. Muriel Spark’s narra- 
tive technique is always taxing, but in this case 
one’s only hope is to read backwards as well as 
forwards and to keep a little notebook of clues, 
like one of her own characters. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 
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The 
SOUTH SEA 
BUBBLE 
John Carswell 


“Mr. Carswell’s book is the best we have had 
on the subject, lively and readable, full of 
pertinent information.” —a. L. ROWSE, Sunday 
Times. 

“Altogether admirable in its scope and 
scholarship.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated 30s. 


The 


ACCOMPLICES 
Leonard Cooper 


“The Accomplices is a very intelligent experi- 
ment in what might be called the Ambler- 
Edelman manner. Its theme is the always 
fascinating one of treason, and Mr. Cooper 
has given it a fresh twist. . . . He avoids any 
easy or sentimental conclusion. His novel is 
intellectually tough.” —Observer. 

15s. 


MADRIGAL 


Chapman Mortimer 


“Mr. Mortimer’s artifice recalls the elegant, 
nervous but less than urgent Spanish scenes 
of John Minton. But as he threads thro 
the intricate counterpoint of his design you’re 
aware only of mastery.”—Spectator. 


CISION OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO COO OOOO Opto 


16s. 


FOUNDERS OF 
BRITISH SCIENCE 
J. G. Crowther 


An examination of the life, social background 
and work of six pioneers of modern science : 
John Wilkins, Robert Boyle, -john Ray, 
Christopher Wren, Robert Hooke, and Isaac 
Newton. 

“Very stimulating to the young scientists of 
our time.”—New Statesman. 


Illustrated 355. 


KING 
WILLIAM IV 
W. Gore Allen 


A new and persuasively argued biography 
showing William IV as the most reliable and 
conscientious of the Hanoverian monarchs. 

Illustrated 30s. 


IN PERIL 
ON THE SEA 


David Masters 


This book recounts some of the outstanding 
deeds in World War II of the men of the 
British Merchant Navy. 


Illustrated 21s. 
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LIFE IN 







authentic report 
in story and 
pictures by 


DR. RONALD 
HINGLEY 


and 


' DOUGLAS 
GLASS 


How the ordinary people of Russia live . . . their homes, their work, 
their wages, their social facilities and leisure interests—the whole 
pattern of life today in the U.S.S.R. is described and illustrated in 
this remarkable report, following an extended tour of Russia by two 
distinguished Sunday Times contributors. 


Beginning on Sunday—only in the 


SUNDAY 
TIMES 


THE PETER SCOTT STORY . 


In a memorable chapter from his colourful autobiography Peter ‘/ 
Scott recalls a dramatic night Naval battle in the Channel if 
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A World View 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


To travel by Comet undoubtedly 
helps a man to take a world 
view. Flying over the vast 
European market at 32,000 feet 
I was able to look back on Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd and laugh at his 
puny efforts to control his parish 
economy Poor man, his worry 
over a diminishing balance of 
pavments is already turning him 
into a schizophrenic. At the 
ineffectual recent meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund, when he made a thinly disguised 
attack on Germany for not lending abroad more 
of her huge surplus, he said, “There is a danger 
of countries trying to solve their payments prob- 
lem by competitive deflation with all the world- 
wide stagnation and unemployment which that 
would involve.’ Back home at the Conservative 
Party Conference, where, clearly, he did not have 
to address himself to many unemployed people, 
he gave ‘an absolute priority to keep sterling 
strong whatever the effort. This ,must have 
brought blushes to the cheek of Mr. Thorney- 
croft who resigned from the Treasury at the 
beginning of 1958 because his colleagues were 
not as determined as he was to give an absolute 
priority to keep sterling strong whatever the cost 
in unemployment. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd has no 
time to co-ordinate the speeches written for him 
by his different civil servants, but he ought to 
know by this time that prime economic objec- 
tives often conflict and that ‘absolute priority’ 
can never be assigned to price stability with 
stagnation. 

The Government, said Mr. Lloyd at Scar- 
borough, was not responsible if things were not 
going as well as they were twelve months ago. 
World trade outside the UK had stopped expand- 
ing. According to his ghost writers world indus- 
trial production, in recession in 1958 and in 
vigorous recovery in 1959, stopped rising in the 
second quarter of 1960. At the same time the 
world export trade also failed to maintain its 
1959 rate of growth. The rebuilding of stocks in 
industrial countries has come to an end. Even 
Europe finds itself for the time being over- 
extended. So the prices of some raw materials 
have already weakened and growth in the world 
exports of manufactures is tailing off. But is this 
really a good alibi for Mr. Lloyd? Can he 
honestly blame the American industrial recession 
and the decline in world trade for the crisis in 
the British motor industry and for the slump in 
our balance of payments surplus? Certainly not. 
He is one of the leaders of the Western capitalist 
system and is as much responsible as any of the 
others for the muddle, the bad planning, the 
lack of co-operation, the trade split in Europe 
Which has brought on the current economic 
malaise. 

The truth is that the capitalist Western Powers 
ae attempting to run their economies with in- 
sufficient planning, with out-of-date monetary 
systems, with crude and imperfect monetary con- 
trols and with an archaic system of international 
Payments and reserves. Governments actually 





generate the cycles of recovery and recession by 
their clumsy use of the rate of interest and the 
control of credit. Obsessed by the fear of infla- 
tion they often make money dear enough to stop 
all growth—regardless of the constant need to 
mobilise all resources to meet the economic threat 
from Russia. I am not suggesting that govern- 
ments should give up freedom and resort to a 
system of rigid economic controls; I simply urge 
that they should plan more, work together more, 
stop relying upon inefficient monetary controls, 
and—in the UK-—co-operate more with 
managements and trade unions in the planning 
of investment. in the allocation of the resources 
of materials and labour and, finally, I hope, in 
the determination of a rational wages and profits 
system. Much that goes.on in this country, Mr. 
Lloyd told the Conservative conferenee, is ‘com- 
pletely out-of-date.’ He was pointing to restric- 
tive practices in industry, but he could equally 
well have referred to his own monetary restric- 
tive practices. These, together with bad invest- 
ment planning in the motor industry and in the 
nationalised industries, are partly responsible 
for our own parochial recession. 

But I must keep to my world view. One of the 
causes of the present slow-down in the Western 
economies is the growing disequilibrium in 
currency revaluations and reserves. Mr. Lloyd 
was fully aware of this when he addressed 
the meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund. He dwelt on the problem of ‘im- 
balance,” on the persistent flow of reserves 
from the US into continental Europe in the past 
eight years, during which Germany increased her 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange by $4,500 
million, Italy by $2,000 million, France by just 
over $1,000 million and the Benelux countries 
by a little less. These huge surpluses have not 
been matched by capital exports to needy 
countries. They are not contributing, as they 
should, to the expansion of the underdeveloped 
countries. If they remain hoarded they will inevit- 
ably slow down the growth of the world trade in 
manufactures. But if they were handed over to 
the IMF to form a central reserve they could 
be used as cover for extensive credits to all the 
backward countries of the free world, the expan- 
sion of which is now being retarded by balance of 
payments difficulties. That, incidentally, would 
be the time to write up the price of gold and 
revalue the $ and the £ downwards and the Ger- 
man mark upwards. 

Mr. Iliff, the vice-president of the World Bank, 
referred in his annual address to the rapidity 
with which countries engaged on big economic 
development programmes could reach the limit 
of credit-worthiness for international loans. He 
had India and Pakistan in mind. This is all part 
and parcel of the archaic financial system which 
Western capitalism has inflicted on itself. Unless 
a more flexible payments system is quickly 
devised, growth in the West will be retarded and 
the new nations will turn more and more to the 
Soviets for help. Mr. Iliff mentioned some novel 
forms of development finance which are being 
tried out, such as the lending of food and other 
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surpluses in bilateral trade agreements. These 
should certainly be extended—on Russian lines. I 
can envisage, for example, the creation of a dairy 
industry in the dried-up regions of Greece if 
America were to lend some of her huge surplus 
of feeding-stuffs. But it could never be done on 
the basis of money loans under present World 
Bank rules. 


Perhaps it needs a slump to bring the West 
to its economic senses, to make the bankers and 
the finance Ministers sit down in a ‘re-think’ 
summit meeting and devise a new payments 
system for the IMF, a revaluation of exchange 
rates and a more flexible aid system for the under- 
developed half of the world. 








COMPANY MEETING 
CAPITAL & COUNTIES 


REMARKABLE EXPANSION 





THe 26th Annual General Meeting was held on 
October 17 in London, Mr. Leslie Marler, O.B.E., 
T.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended April 30, 1960: 

It has been a year of remarkable expansion. Our 
gross rental income fell just short of a million pounds 
and our net profit, before tax, amounted to almost 
£450,000. 

Our purchases during the year amounted to almost 
£7m. but about half these purchases were in respect 
of fresh development areas and the extension of our 
existing areas and the full benefit lies ahead as our 
developments mature. 

Our principal purchases during the year were: 

Lowndes Estate.—A freehold estate in Belgravia. 
Two substantial portions are being rebuilt and are 
expected to produce a further revenue of more than 
£45,000 p.a. on completion. 

West End Real Property Co.—This Company's 
estate consists principally of substantial office blocks. 
Substantial increases may be looked for as reversions 
occur. 

City & Borough Property Corporation.—Shops and 
offices and certain commercial properties. The net 
income, after mortgage interest, is more than £30,000 


p.a. 

Piccadilly Estate.—One of the premier prestige 
trading positions in London. 

Soho Square.—A freehold office block occupied by 
Crosse & Blackwell. 

Strand Estate.—A number of purchases, both of 
freehold and leasehold interest, have been made. 
These purchases produce a present income of approxi- 
mately £250,000 p.a. It is hoped to begin the first 
portion of the rebuilding during the current year. 

The ultimate development of this area over the 
years could constitute one of the major enterprises in 
Central London. 

Knightsbridge Estate——Further purchases on this 
estate have totalled £1,210,000. These purchases have 
all been made to facilitate the development of the 
entire estate which is probably the most valuable 
development area in the whole of the United King- 
dom. Discussions are proceeding with the L.C.C. and 
our plans provide for a developed floor area of over 
14 million square feet of shops, offices, residential and 
hotel accommodation. 

Our developments in hand are proceeding satis- 
factorily; Marland House, Glasgow, an ultra-modern 
office building, has a rental of £76,000 p.a.; Marland 
House, Cardiff, has a total rent roll upwards of 
£50,000 p.a.; Marland House, Southampton, a block 
of shops and offices with an estimated rent roll ‘of 
over £50,000 p.a. is proceeding satisfactorily as is 
Marland House, Sloane Street, a block of flats and 
shops. 

A further large development in Cardiff has just 
been commenced and further plans are in preparation. 

The report was adopted. 
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SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


Tue 33rd annual general meeting of Scribbans-Kemp 
Limited was held on October 17 in London. Mr. 
F N. Martin (the newly elected Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and said: — 

Mr. Oliver-King, who has occupied this position 
with such distinction for so many years, has indicated 
to the Board that he wishes to relinquish his position 
as Chairman and Managing Director and the Board 
has, with great reluctance, acceded to his request, 


The Directors have appointed me as his successor 
and Major-General G. P. B. Roberts as a Vice- 
Chairman, and we are very pleased that we and the 
Company will continue to have the benefit of Mr. 
Oliver-King’s wisdom and experience as a con- 
tinuing Director. 

In his circulated statement, Mr. Oliver-King, the 
retiring Chairman, said that the profit for the year 
after depreciation but before taxation amounted to 
£818,912 against £416,923 last year. The profit 
achieved represented a stage in the recovery of the 
Group, the improvement having been due to better 
results from the Bakery Division. 


Exports had continued to grow, and in spite of 
increasing-difficulties in many markets, a further 6% 
overall advance on last year’s sales had been 
achieved. 


The flour confectionery group had shown the most 
marked improvement in profit, an improvement 
which should continue. The retail side of the business 
had also improved. 


The report was adopted and a total distribution of 
10% approved. 





THE TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION 


UNPRECEDENTED ACTIVITY 


PRESIDING at the Tenth Annual General Meeting of 
the Corporation, Mr. D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, the 
chairman, referred to the period under review as 
one of unprecedented activity and said that the 
accounts reflected for the first time the Group’s two 
new acquisitions, The International Twist Drill Com- 
pany Limited and John Harris Tools Limited. As a 
result of these acquisitions fhe Group’s standing in 
the small tool industry had been further enhanced. 


Reviewing operations the chairman said that all 
three London companies had enjoyed exceptional 
prosperity and had achieved record sales at home 
and abroad. Taken all in all they represented a 
Group greatly strengthened in every way and one 
that had not only achieved much already but had 
still a great future before it. 


The nominal capital had been increased from 
£1,500,000 to £3,000,000, of which £1,675,000 had 
been issued and the Reserves of capital and Revenue 
now amounted to £1,857,298. Profits before taxation, 
but after all other expenses, had risen from £314,691 
to £820,814 (which included profits of International 
Twist Drill for 17 months and of John Harris Tools 
for 13 months); adjusted to a 12 months’ basis in 
order to give a truer comparison, that was equivalent 
to £709,300. 


A final dividend of 114%, less tax, on the in- 
creased capital (making a total of 174%, less tax, 
for the year) was recommended, plus a Tenth 
Anniversary bonus of 24%. With regard to future 
prospects, the chairman said that if current trading 
was any guide they should reach new records again 
this year. 
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Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


NVESTMENT practice is simple enough if you 

keep to a few rigid rules. Confine your basic 
portfolio to the equities of the leading companies 
in basic industries like chemicals (ICI being the 
‘star’ turn) and in the consumer trades and ser- 
vices. Long-term growth for these is guaranteed 
by every government in a Welfare State. Avoid 
the cyclical trades—motors, household durables, 
etc.—which are the victims partly of clumsy 
government attempts to ‘stabilise’ the economy 
through the use of hire-purchase controls, partly 
of changes in consumer tastes and technological 
design. The shares of the leaders in the con- 
sumer trades and services, on the other hand, are 
still in a long-term bull market and can be 
bought in the reactionary phases which are seen 
in the market from time to time. Such a reaction- 
ary phase may now be starting. The shares to 
watch are first, the leading stores, whose recent 
reports have shown that the expansion of retail 
trade is still in full swing. I like DEBENHAMS 
(yielding over 4 per cent. and ‘cum’ the one-for- 
ten bonus), UNITED DRAPERY (yielding nearly 4 
per cent.), MONTAGUE BURTON (potential yield 
4.6 per cent.), WOOLWORTH (yielding 3 per cent.) 
and, of course, MARKS AND SPENCER for those 
who can afford them. Secondly, the consumer- 
goods manufacturers, such as RECKITT AND 
COLMAN (current yield 2.9 per cent.), RANKS (5.0 
per cent.), CEREBOS (2.9 per cent.), SCHWEPPES 
(3.6 per cent.), DISTILLERS (3.4 per cent.) and 
select breweries, such as ANSELLS and MITCHELLS 
AND BUTLERS. All these shares could safely be 
bought on further falls in the market. Finally, 
the banking services. Banks flourish in a trade 
boom with dear money. I have previously 
recommended LLoyDs, now yielding 3.3 per cent. 
at 7ls. 6d., because of its substantial hire- 
purchase interests. 


Anselis Brewery 


Next month the final dividend will be declared 
by ANSELLS BREWERY for the year ending Sep- 
tember, and if I am not mistaken it will be at 
least 11 per cent. and possibly 12 per cent. The 
interim dividend was maintained at 6 per cent. 
on capital increased by the one-for-five scrip 
issue made in February last. At 86s. the £1 shares 
would return nearly 4 per cent. on 17 per cent. or 
4.2 per cent. on 18 per cent. Dividends have been 
increased six times in the last ten years 
and there have been three bonus issues. 
The last dividend was covered over twice by 
earnings. This large brewery group operates 
mainly in the Midlands and South Wales 
and has reciprocal trading agreements with 
other brewery companies, notably MITCHELLS 
AND BUTLERS, with whom it runs a joint com- 
pany to build licensed houses in the Midlands 
selling both companies’ products. It would not be 
surprising if Mitchells and Butlers eventually 
makes a bid to take over Ansells entirely. I have 
previously recommended both shares both for 
income and for capital appreciation. 


Selecting Capital Goods 

All rigid investment rules must have their 
exceptions and I would include in a basic port- 
folio such capital goods shares as LONDON BRICK 
(yield 3.4 per cent.), ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT (yield 3.1 per cent.) and the steels which 
are not closely limited with the motor trades, 
such as UNITED STEEL (yield 3.8 per cent.), 
LANCASHIRE STEEL (yield 3.5 per cent.) and FIRTH 
AND JOHN BROWN (yield 3.6 per cent.). After 





recent falls of 12 per cent. to 16 per cent. seleg 


steel shares seem attractive with higher diy} 
dends to come. With these I would inclug. 
excellenf; 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, whose 
results were recently published (yield 3.3 pg 


cent.). In choosing capital goods shares th}. 


investor should not forget UNITED DOMINION; 
TRUST, the leading hire-purchase company whic 
finances the buyers of industrial plant (curreg 
yield only 2.7 per cent.), and MERCANTILE CREDIT 
which has fallen about 20 per cent. and is noy 
returning 3.1 per cent. 


Company Notes 


HE chairman, Mr. A. A. Estall, has good news 

for shareholders of Bekoh Consolidated 
Rubber Estates in reporting a profit of £85,10 
against £46,811 for the year ending March 31, 
1960, which allows for £9,445 for replanting of 
immature acres and £30,710 for taxation. Produc. 
tion costs have, as was expected, risen, but th 
board has a replanting scheme to replace all th 
old seedling areas with high-yielding stocks. It ij 
particularly satisfactory to note that the net pro- 
ceeds of the rubber crop were over £70,000 mor 


than the previous year’s. Last year’s dividend wa} « 


74 per cent.; this has been doubled at 15 pe 
cent. for the year ending March 31, 1960. No 


doubt the chairman will have something more tof: 


say at the annual general meeting on October % 
as to the company’s future prospects. The 2. 
ordinary shares at 2s. 44d. x. d. yield 12.6 per cent. 

The chairman, Mr. H. T. Karsten, of East 
Asiatic Rubber Estates is able to report a very 


satisfactory result to shareholders for the year]: 
ended March 31, 1960. The rise in the price of] | 


rubber during the past year, in spite of increased 
costs, has reflected a net increase in rubber sales 
totalling £587,898 against £444,035 for 1958-5). 
Ample provision has been made for replanting 


The dividend of 174 per cent. is fully justified } 
from profits (after tax) of £124,636, exceeding? s 
the previous year’s figure by £41,358. The}: 


chairman rightly points out that he is a litte 
concerned about the competition from synthetic 
rubber, which, in the US, amounts to as much as 
70 per cent. of the total amount of rubber used, 


THE 
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_ to say 


but in the UK only as much as 30 per cent. Thus} / 


if the price of the commodity rises above today’s 


level, competition may be keen, but the company / 


should be well able to hold its own at today’ 
prices and continue to give a very good return to 
shareholders. The 2s. ordinary shares at 2s. 444 
yield 14.8 per cent. 

Mr. A. C. Rye, the chairman and managing 
director of Claude Rye Limited, has the happy 
task of presenting shareholders with an excellent 
report, the first since the company became 4 
public one last year. The company are distribu 
tors in London of motor cycles, motor scootes 
and bubble cars and recently acquired add 
tional showrooms in the Fulham Road and 4 
motor cycle business at Walthamstow. The chait- 
man points out that the subsidiary, C. R. Beat- 
ings Ltd., has in eight years grown into a very 
important part of the business; in fact it has 
earned in the past year greater profits than thos 
earned by the other companies in the group. The 
group net profit (after tax) for the year ended 
June 30, 1960, was £59,817, from which a total 
dividend of 174 per cent. absorbing £16,614 is 
being paid. Recent acquisitions will in a full yeat 
further contribute to profits and in spite of HP 
restrictions the chairman believes that if the 
present trend continues he will be justified in 
recommending a higher dividend next year. The 
2s. ordinary shares at 5s. 3d. yield 6.7 per cent 
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Thought for Food 





1960 


Too Many Cooks 


By ELIZABETH 


THE cool blonde on the 
jacket picture of the cen- 
tenary edition of Mrs. 
Beeton keeps reminding 
me of Swinburne’s Pros- 
erpine: crowned with 
calm leaves, she stands, 
who gathers all things 
mortal with cold immor- 
tal hands. 

White-sweatered, Lux- 
washed, pale hands pink- 
tipped she sits (actually), 
this implacable girl, at her pale blue laminated- 
plastic-topped table, weighing out flour while a 
machine is whisking the eggs and any minute the 
automatically controlled cooker will ring a bell 
to say its oven is ready for more food. For all 
the interest or animation shown by the cook she 
might indeed be gathering in mortals or for that 
matter operating a switchboard or dishing out 
stamps at the Post Office. 

Messrs. Ward Lock bought the copyright of 
Household Management from Sam Beeton in 
1867 and have owned it ever since. I wish they 
had seen fit to include in their centenary edition 
a few notes on the life and extraordinary work 
of the dazzlingly competent young woman who 
wrote it. Untrained in cookery but for a pastry- 
making course and the housekeeping she had 
learned while helping to look after her mother’s 
and stepfather’s families of twenty younger child- 
ren, Isabella Mayson married Samuel Beeton 
when she was twenty. At twenty-one she had 
already started compiling and editing the work 
which, as Beeton’s Book of Household Manage- 
ment, was published in 1861, when she was 
twenty-five. During these four years she bore 
two children, ran her household, led an active 
social life, supported her husband in his business 
activities, travelled abroad, and _ contributed 
translations of French novels as well as articles 
on fashion, cookery and other household subjects 
to Sam _ Beeton’s Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine. Just before the birth of her fourth 
child in 1865 she had corrected final proofs of 
the dictionary version of the book which had 
already become a phenomenal success. A week 
later, barely twenty-nine, she died. 





No fewer than fifty-five experts are credited 
for their work on this new edition of her work— 
now renamed Cookery and Household Manage- 
ment, in case the customers might think the latter 
doesn’t include the former. And when so many 
hands have been at work on a book the result is 
bound to be uneven and to suffer from contradic- 
tions, errors of fact, and some confusion, I should 
indeed like to see any such compendious volume 
which didn’t. Even the great Larousse Gastro- 
nomique is sometimes inconsistent and occa- 
sionally incorrect. 

So I do not complain really of details such as 
the domestic school French—glace a l’eau de 
grappes for grape water ice and créme fouettée 
for frothy sauce (milk, eggs, sherry) are two fair 
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enough examples—you can find others on page 
after page—or that foreign recipes are sometimes 
slapdash- and misleading—chicken roasted with 
bacon and served with bread sauce and gravy is 
described as French style; and you just cannot 
hope to explain a regional dish like Bouillabaisse 
in one short paragraph. The statement that 
Camembert cheese comes from Brittany is a slip 
which shouldn’t have got by, as is the suggestion 
that three snipe make six helpings, and a brace 
of grouse five or six. And I suppose there are 
people who would believe that the best dressing 
for a potato salad is a cold béchamel mixed 
with egg yolk and vinegar, who make dishes like 
Brussels sprouts salad, Ugli cocktail, Sardine 
Rissolettes and Coconut Mould. 

All the same, too much space is occupied by 
expendable recipes. To cookery students—who 
will find this book for years to come in 
their training college libraries—the  inclu- 
sion of a separate section of recipes from the 
original work (few have been seen since the 1906 
edition), and Mrs. Beeton’s own instructions on, 





for example, roasting, would have been of the 
greatest possible interest. Copies of the 1861 
edition are very scarce, and I find it quite 
astonishing that Ward Lock have not had 
sufficient historical sense to give students a 
chance to see some of its contents for themselves. 
Surely they couldn’t have been afraid of com- 
parison between the achievement of fifty-five 
trained and experienced domestic experts and 
that of one young amateur cook aged twenty- 
five? 

However, general principles are on the whole 
concisely explained and important details like 
the making of breadcrumbs, the clarifying of fat, 
the egging and crumbing of fish for frying are 
briskly written and easy to find. The section on 
stock is most sound. Bread making, yeast cookery 
generally, cake and scone mixing and baking, 
fresh milk cheeses, and the chapters on marma- 
lades and fruit bottling strike me as most 
valuable. I wish that bad faults in some of the 
other cookery chapters had not made me doubt 
the validity of the whole. 

Surely what we look for in Household Manage- 
ment are authoritative and decisive answers to 
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the basic cookery problems likely to arise every 
day. We feel that Mrs. Beeton promises us the 
godlike wisdom of a revered professor combined 
with Nanny’s protective comfort. We don’t get it. 

Out of this gigantic volume, consider just one 
aspect of cookery. One which touches us all. 
Just suppose one is a young person with little 
experience of shopping for food or of cooking 
it. One wants to produce a decent, conventional 
English meal. One looks up the recipe for roast 
beef. It calls for ‘a joint suitable for roasting’ 
and gives one system of timing for meat on the 
bone and another for a boned joint. No indica- 
tion of whether one should buy 2 Ib. of meat or 
ten. One turns to the general instructions relative 
to beef cookery. Where do they say what is or 
is not a joint suitable for roasting? Sirloin is 
mentioned. Topside and top rump can be 
‘cooked in the oven with a small quantity of 
water,’ ‘it is common today for silverside to be 
roasted but it is... eminently suitable for 
salting and boiling.’ The fore ribs and back ribs 
require ‘rather more care in roasting, that is to 
say a lower heat, a longer time and the addition 
of a little water to the pan.’ ‘The top ribs and 
flat ribs come half-way between the two types 
of cut and may be very slowly roasted.’ Back to 
the recipe. The temperature given for roasting 
after the initial sealing of the meat is a medium 
hot one—gas No. 5, 380° F.—but the in- 
experienced won't know what this implies. Fat 
is demanded for basting, but not a mention of 
‘a little water’ or of what timing and temperature 
to apply for a ‘very slowly roasted joint.’ No 
beginner and, if I know anything about cookery- 
book readers, which I do, extremely few old 
hands are going to have any idea that they must 
turn to yet another part of the book to find more 
paragraphs on roasting, slow-roasting, braising, 
grilling. ... And even then—I don’t think 
they'll extract the necessary information before 
they go out shopping. What is needed is a table 
showing which cuts are, and especially which 
are not, suitable for roasting, and why. 

When we get to the cheaper cuts, these are 
competently explained in the beef section, and 
the differences in cooking quality between cuts 
from the fore and hindquarters indicated. Too 
many of the recipes, however, call for nothing 
more specific than ‘stewing steak’ or ‘lean beef. 
Nowadays, if housewives want good value for 
money and the best results from their recipes 
they must be taught to ask the butcher—the one 
who can and will help them is now very rare 
for the appropriate cut of meat. 

As for veal, the editors can hardly be blamed 
for shirking a diagram or picture of veal cuts 
the proper method of veal cutting is a sore sub- 
ject to English butchers. But they might at least 
have had a crack at telling us how to get 
escalopes properly cut. 

In 1960, when young people really are crying 
out for technical knowledge, it is not enough to 
say that what is needed for escalopes viennoises 
is 14 to 14 Ib. fillet of veal cut into six slices, 
or to tell the reader that ‘once the preceding 
facts about beef, pork and lamb have been 
acquired there is little to be added on veal.’ 

It’s not that I’m all that set on the real Mrs. 
Beeton’s book. In many ways | prefer that of 
her predecessor Eliza Acton, who, in her Modern 
Cookery, published in 1845, was the first English 
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Writer to go into the minutest of detail in her 
recipes and who first used the concise and 
uniform system of setting them out which was 
later adapted by Mrs. Beeton. But the great 
points about Isabella Beeton’s Household 
Management were the clarity and detail of her 
general instructions, her brisk comments, her no- 
nonsense asides. No doubt she was sometimes a 
governessy young woman. That was just what 
made her voice the voice of authority. Mrs. 
Beeton commands... Her pupils obey. When 
she says, for example, of a steak and kidney 


Motoring 
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pudding recipe that because the meat is cut up 
into very small pieces ‘this pudding will be found 
far nicer and more full of gravy than when laid 
in large pieces on the dish’—well, you jolly well 
do what she says and if you can’t be bothered 
you know you've only yourself to blame for 
poor results. What young Mrs. Beeton knew 
instinctively was that if instructions to the in- 
experienced are going to be effective they must 
be given in decisive terms. Nobody ever learns 
anything from a teacher who can’t make up her 
own mind. 


Testing Time 


By GAVIN LYALL 


Over the last few days 
I have been privileged 
to test the new car 
which, I can confidently 
predict, will be the toast 
of this year’s Motor 
Show: the new English 
Car Manufacturers’ Bri- 
tannicar Plebs. In this, 
the first of ECM’s new 
range of 1,000 c.c. 
models (it will be fol- 
lowed shortly by the 
new Midlands TiniMidget and the Valhalla 
Venus, built on the same engine and bodywork 
but each easily distinguishable by the discreet 
medallion behind the front bumper), the de- 
signers have, wisely I think, avoided too 
violently revolutionary changes and concen- 
trated on producing a family car that is identi- 
fiably of the unique Britannicar breed. 

Eschewing the use of new (and possibly un- 
trustworthy) light alloys, the Plebs has an 
engine which the older motorist will recognise 
as a tried and true friend. It is, in fact, basically 
the 2,500 ¢.c. side-valve engine that ECM de- 
veloped not long before the war, fitted with 
cylinder liners to scale it down to 1,000 c.c. 

On the actual car I drove there were a few 
minor roof leaks and an occasional—very occa- 

* sional—back axle failure, but one must remem- 
ber that this is a new model and that these 
little deficiencies will most probably be rectified 
after the first few thousand have been pro- 
duced. And otherwise I found the Plebs almost 
impossible to fault. 

On the road the steering is light and flexible, 
giving the comfortable impression of controlling 
the front wheels through sponge rubber; the 
car may, however, be initially a little difficult 
to steer accurately, since the true width is some- 
what greater than it appears from the inside. 
The back wheels were given, on a few occasions, 
to breaking away sharply, but doubtless this 
could be corrected by a little additional weight 
deposited in the boot. 

The acceleration is essentially gentle, so there 
is no chance of the car running away with the 
driver, but one reaches peak revs in top at a 
remarkably low speed. Some owners might find 
an additional two notches in the seat slide use- 
ful, although this could possibly eliminate the 








leg-room at the back. Still, few families would 
use the back for other than children, since the 
restyled body (by Montesi of Ostia) has neces- 
sarily meant some sacrifices in head-, hip- and 
foot-room at the rear. The dashboard, attrac- 
tively styled of metal grained to resemble fresh 
pine, has no oil-pressure, dynamo-charge or 
light-beam indicators to distract the eye. The 
controls for lights, starter, choke and wind- 
screen wipers are neatly grouped together as 
identical knobs, any one being easily selected 
at random, and the floor-mounted dipswitch is 
conveniently placed so that it may be used by 
either driver or passenger. Drivers with shorter 
arms than mine may have to lean a little farther 
than I did in reaching the gear lever, but once 
grasped it goes easily into most gears; there is 
very little movement demanded for a change 
from top into reverse or vice versa. 

The interior styling is modishly clean, but 
owners who prefer a richer finish will doubtless 
choose the de luxe version with its ashtrays, 
stainless-steel mascot and a remarkable variety 
of chrome decorations. Facilities are provided 
for fitting an interior light, opening rear and 
quarter windows, a boot handle or, indeed, any 
other of the extraordinary range of extras which 
are included as standard on the version for more 
self-indulgent export markets. The plastic in- 
terior trim provides an imaginative saving in 
weight and I found it not easy to tear acci- 
dentally. 

Exterior design is always a matter of personal 
taste; I found the Plebs’ new styling extremely 
attractive, being cleverly designed to give an 
external impression of size to contrast with the 


" essential cosiness of the interior. The bumpers 


are pleasingly delicately styled without being ob- 
trusive and, since both the head and tail lights 
project beyond them, they are unlikely to suffer 
damage in use. Under normal conditions the 
boot both opens and closes satisfactorily and a 
well-known luggage firm is shortly to market a 
range of suitcases that will go into it. 

When confronted with so attractive and ver- 
satile a car one hesitates to carp. Nevertheless, 
I feel bound to point out a sad lapse on the 
part of the manufacturers. The firm’s medallion, 
while small and unobtrusively placed, seems to 
me—and I think this is an opinion that will 
be shared by others—to be unfortunately ill- 
designed aud impracticable when studied closely. 
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However, rectifying this will make the new 
Britannicar Plebs what it aims to be: a com- 
fortable, up-to-date family car of exceptional 
all-round ability—and well able, I believe, to re- 
establish British supremacy in building cars for 
the home market. il 
gi 


Consuming Interest 


Odd Jobs 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I SUPPOSE everyone has 
—or is looking for—a 
‘little man’ or a ‘little 
woman’ round the corner 
to do odd jobs at reason- 
able prices. My next-door 
neighbour suffered a 
quite spectacular need for 
one recently. He had a 
fire; since then he has 
a? been trodden all over by 
g carpenters, decorators 
and electricians. When 
they finished repairing the fire damage they 
found that there were numeraus small jobs that 
needed to be done and asked the contractor who 
did the big repairs and redecorating (the cost 
covered by insurance) to give them an estimate 
for small jobs they were going to pay for them- 
selves. The estimate was outrageous. The most 
important job that needed doing was a simple 
safety measure: the garden is at the bottom of 
a dozen steep steps and on one side of a flower 
bed there is a drop of three feet to a concrete 
passageway. They needed two wooden gates, one 
at the bottom of the twelve steps, one on top 
of the steps leading to the passageway, and a 
wire fence along the flower bed to prevent their 
eighteen-month-old daughter doing what comes 
naturally and breaking her neck. 

The contractors’ estimate was £20. They talked 
about it to one of the contractors’ men and he 
offered to do it in his spare time for £3. He told 
them what materials to get and they bought them 
for under £2. 

So they—and fortunately we—have found 
another ‘little man’ to do jobs, which is fine, but 
why is it necessary to do this kind of thing? Why 
do contractors have to charge so highly for a 
job that obviously can be done for a good deal 
less than they think we are prepared to pay? Until 
people refuse to pay these high prices we will go 
on looking for ‘little men,’ feeling slightly guilty 
about it and not wanting to let our discovery 
become too well known in case he gets too much 
work—and starts putting up his prices too. 


* 


My colleague Kenneth Robinson recently 
found himself at the receiving end of an excellent 
service. Wanting to install venetian blinds at his 
home he got in touch with the Venetian Blind 
Showrooms (179 Tottenham Court Road, W1) to 
ask for advice. He not only got good advice but 
found that he could have his window measured 
and costed free of charge and samples of various 
blinds could be brought to his home and fitted. 

What impressed him most, however, was that 
the showroom staff is prepared to come to your 
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home (in London and in the Home Counties) at 
any time that will suit you and this includes 
Saturdays and Sundays and weekday evenings. 

At the centre itself you can see all types of 
blinds in ninety colours. They can be dropped 


_from the ceiling or you can see them fitted to any 


number of mock windows. Blinds made by all 
leading manufacturers are available and cost no 
more at the showroom than anywhere else. 


Postscript ..: 


AS soon as a journalist 
fancies that the im- 
pudence of public rela- 
tions has reached its 

S limit, a new dollop of 
sauce is sloshed from the 
bottle. 

Every day, a number 
of cyclostyled handouts 
reach this—as they reach 
every other—periodical. 
Many of them are made 
to look, at first glance, 

like genuine news stories, or articles of 
general interest. They are, in fact, not very 
heavily disguised puffs for the clients of public 
relations firms. Being neither objective nor 
exclusive, being usually ill-written if not actually 
misspelt, and being always quite unsuitable in 
style and tone for the paper to which they are 
addressed, this office—like that of every other self- 
respecting paper and periodical—throws them 
into the waste-paper basket. 
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We did that some four or five weeks ago 
to a puff for a shipping firm called the 
Greek Line—or we suppose we did, as with 
all such unsolicited and unusable dupli- 
cated handouts, for we are now sent a letter 
by a firm called Basil Butler Public Relations, 
from an address far grander than we could afford, 
saying that ‘it would help us in compiling our 
records’ if we would advise them on an enclosed 
postcard whether we are going to print the puff 
we didn’t ask them to send or whether we have 
already used it. As they seem to have once 
thought we were suckers enough to do so, they 
might have spent ninepence a week on getting 
the Spectator te see. They must be spending more 
than that on follow-up letters and reply-paid 
postcards. Indeed, I wonder if the clients of these 
public relations firms ever work out how much of 
their money goes on engendering how much ill- 
will. 

* 

Recent paragraphs in this column on the 
pregnant peer have elicited from the Atheneum 
a letter about the hallucination of another Vic- 
torian member of the House of Lords. My 
learned correspondent tells me that Lord Gran- 
ville wrote to Gladstone on August 25, 1876, of 
the recently deceased second Lord Carrington, 


*... Whom you may remember, a selfish old’ 


dandy who believed his bottom was made of 
glass.” 
* 

A few weeks ago, when I discussed putting 
down 1957 clarets, I promised that I would 
pass on some early information about the 1959s. 
It is still only clarets that we are talking about: 
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burgundies are usually tasted and listed later, 
though I see that Harvey’s new list includes two 
1959 burgundies that it describes as ‘remarkably 
forward examples’: a very special Chambolle 
Musigny and a particularly aristocratic Clos de 
Vougeot, both domaine-bottled, at 26s. and 27s 
respectively. The same list says of the 1959 claret 
vintage that ‘it has emerged as an uneven vintage 
in which, owing to the unusual conditions, good 
and bad wines were made. The successful wines 
are very fine, being rich in texture and body, 
and full of vinosity and breed.’ 

Saccone and Speed, whose useful tips on the 
1957s I have already quoted (and, indeed, acted 
upon), tell me that they have great hopes of 
Latour among the first growths. It is the cheapest 
of them—29s. as against 40s. for Lafite—but 
might well prove the longest-lived. ‘I'd look at 
my first bottle in 1967,’ the expert said, ‘and 
expect it to be at its best in 1974 or 1975.’ The 
Chateau Batailley and the Gruaud Larose, 15s. 
and 16s. a bottle respectively, will begin to be 
ready for drinking in 1964 or 1965, and go on 
improving after that, and so will the Montrose, 
which seems especially cheap for a second growth 
of a good year, at 15s. But for bargains, and for 
early drinking, I must mention the Chateau 
Beau Rivage, a minor growth from the Médoc, 
at 8s. 9d., and Chateau Respide, a red Graves, at 
9s. 9d. These are on their way to England now, 
for bottling before Christmas, and should be 
ready for drinking next spring. A postcard to 
Saccone and Speed, 32 Sackville Street, W1, re- 
serving some, is my idea of a good Christmas 
present to oneself. 

CYRIL RAY 














Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
prawns EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 


‘WOMAN’S OWN’ requires an experienced 
sub-editor. Must have a flair for writing 
lively copy, bright, evocative headlines and 
captions. Good salary for journalist. with 
ability. Write to The Editor, ‘Woman’s 
Own,’ Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Lendon, W.C.2. 














PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS 

Trained child care officers are 
urgently needed. This is a worthwhile 
career for men and women in an ex- 
panding service. One-year university 
courses are provided for those with 
university qualifications’ in social 
science. Candidates with teaching, 
health visiting or comparable qualifica- 
tions are also invited to apply and can 
be considered for certain courses. There 
are specially designed courses for 
er in subjects other than social 
science which can be started in August 
and completed at the end of the follow- 
ing year. Two-year courses designed for 
persons over 25 years of age with rele- 
vant experience who do not Have univer- 
sity entrance qualifications are also 
available. Grants are awarded where 
needed. 

For information about courses start- 
ing in 1961, write to the 

CENTRAL TRAINING COUNCIL IN 

CHILD CARE (57P), 
Home Office, Horseferry House, Thorney 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 

















AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 

EXAMINATIONS (ENGLISH) 
Pensionable post in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, London, for graduate (man or 
woman), preferably with first class honours, 
in English or in glish with another sub- 
ject. Experience of school or university 
teaching desirable; experience of examin- 
ing, interviewing, or administration an 
advantage. Duties include discussion and 
Preparation of examination papers from 
G.C.E. to Final Honours level, interviewing, 
and administrative work concerned with 
recruitment. Selection by interview. ae 
ing salary according to experien 
present salary on scale £1,165 rnon = 
£2,210. Teaching ‘service may be aggregated 
with civil service for superannuation pur- 
poses. F.S.8S.U. may count as qualifying ser- 
vice. —— possibilities within the 
Comniission to administrative work. 
Write Civil ounies Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, for application 
form, i a Closing date 7th 
November, Candidates who have 
already applied need not write again. 
BBC REQUIRES REPORTER, News and 
Current Affairs Division. Candidates — 
have journalistic experience, good 
sense, wide knowledge of current affairs 
and ability to write accurate, concise re- 
ports for bulletins and to broadcast their 
own reports in Sound and Television. Pos- 
sibility of short-term assignments abroad. 
Preferred age 25 to = Staff experience 
(newspaper or BBC) as a reporter an addi- 
tional qualification. Salary 21,545 —— 

ualifications exceptional) rising 

by five annual Po ge to £1,970 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (en- 








closing addressed envelope and quoting. 


reference 60.G.516 ) should reach 
Pine eg a bay" + “ee House, 
. W.1, within five days 


= y cae Assistant in Religious 
Broadcasting Department in London. Duties 
will include planning and production of Re- 
ligious services and programmes in Home 
Service, Light Programme and Nétwork 
III. Ordination to Anglican or Pree Church 
ministry essential. Candidates should have 
good theological training and be ready to 
work with members of other denominations. 
Knowledge of church music useful. 

preferably between 28 and 40. Salary £1,230 
possibly. higher if qualifications excep- 





envelope and 





STANLEY HOUSE 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Warden full time at the above 
community centre, Liverpool 8. The duties 
of the Assistant Warden will be to assist 
with the organisation of Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities for a mixed membership 
of some 300 adults from Liverpool and 
Commonwealth Countries. Candidates 
should have had previous experience in 
Social and/or Youth work. Salary per 
annum, residential accommodation includ- 
ing fuel and lighting is available at the 
centre. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary Warden, Stanley House, 
130 Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool, and 

should be returned as soon as possible. 


COUNTY BOROUGH or HUDDERSFIELD 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the following 
posts: 

1. HOUSEMOTHER for a Children’s 
Home consisting of 2 family groups of 7 
children. Staff includes 2 4 — House- 
mothers and Domestic H 

Salary will be £420 -- <i to £520 per 
annum less £120 per annum for board and 


lodging. 

She will be responsible for the care of 
the children, cooking, clothing, laundry and 
general running of the Home. She should 
have some experience of work in a Child- 
ren’s Home. A Child Care Certificate is 
desirable but not essential. 

2. Full-time RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
HOUSEMOTHER for work 24 days in each 
of two semi-detached Homes for 10 children 
(ages 4-16). Salary 2390-2480 less £120 for 
board and . Some experience of 
work with young children and an under- 
standing of the problems of the child de- 
prived of an ordinary home life is desir- 
able. She will — under the supervision 
Senin tor’ Ge gamete waringing. ond 
sponsible for “quae uw ng 
care of the children, cooking, Pninee 
laundry and general running of the Home. 

3. An ASSIST: resi- 


dent salary £590 rising to £400 less 42120 
for board and eS SS 
_, 4-16). work under 
ages rod 


of the 
- i. A Child Care Certificate is desirable 
but not essential. 


Applica’ giving yw of age, 
education, training and experi be 
sent to the undersigned, apether with 
names and addresses of two referees, on 
or before 7th November, 1960. 

HARRY BANN, 
Town Clerk. 





WU-WAY eg 
Cil-ring >=! 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(BOX B206) DROITWICH 


ARCHITECTS (MAIN GRADE): MINISTRY 
OF HEALTH.—Hospitals Research and De- 
velopment. 2 pensionable posts in London 
for Registered Architects (men or women) 
normally at least 35 on 1.11.60, with ex- 
perience of client—architect briefing, col- 
laboration with engineers, manufacturers, 
or research organisations in the develop- 
ment of new techniques or specialist 
services, and of design cost data. No pre- 
vious hospital building experience neces- 
sary. Duties include examination of current 
schemes and collation of past and current 
experience in the planning. design, con- 
struction and building costs of hospital and 
other health buildings; and the production 
of Hospital Building Notes. Salary (men) 
£1,325-21,780. Starting salary may be above 
minimum. Write Civil Service Commission, 
17 North Audley Street, London, W.1. for 
application form quoting $/5219 60. C): 
i date 11th November, 1960. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING 
OF YOUTH LEADERS 
Applications are invited, preferably from 





women, for an portant post on the 
teaching staff of the College. The post will 
offer unusual tunities for pioneering 


developments in the use of MUSIC in educa- 
tion and recreational settings. Applicants 
need to. have a special interest in kinds of 
music-making and listening which appeal 
to people. Interest in one or other of 
the following activities would be an addi- 
tional qualification: movement, dancing, 
drama. outdoor pursuits, crafts. 

Salary will be in accordance with the scale 
for Lecturers in Training Colleges, i-c.. men 
£980 to £1,370 per annum; women £930 to 
£1,270 per annum plus equal pay incre- 
ments. Appliction forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Governors, Education 
Department, Newarke Street, Leicester. 
Completed forms should be returmed as 
soon as possible. 


Continued Overieag 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
4 BANKERS 


Gross Assets : £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra o} added 
: annually on each unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., 
) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC § 














UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 
LECTURESHIPS (2) IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


The University invites applications for 
two vacant Lectureships in the Department 
of Political Science. 

The salary scales for Lecturers are Grade 
II, £A1.650-£70-£1,860 and Grade I, £A1.860- 
£70-£2.350. Appointments will be offered 
within either of these grades according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square. London. W.C.1. 

Applications close. in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 30th November, 1960. 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH: HOSPITALS RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNIT. 
Applications are invited from Registered 
Architects ‘(men and women) for four (two 
Main. two Basic Grade) unestablished posts 
in London for a period of at least twelve 
months. Applicants should have experience 
of client-architect briefing. collaboration 
with engineers, manufacturers. or research 
organisations in the development of new 
techniques or specialist services, and of 
design cost data. No previous hospital build- 
ing experience necessary. Duties include 
examination of current schemes and colla- 
tion of past and current experience in the 
planning, design. construction and building 
costs of hospital and other health buildings, 
the production of Hospital Building Notes 
and the design of buildings for develop- 
ment purposes. Salary: (Main Grade) 
#£1.325-£1.780 (Basic Grade) £830-£1.300. 
Commencing salary dependent on age. 
qualifications and experience. Five-day 
week. Applications (two copies) stating 

y. date of birth. qual ex- 
perience, present appointment amd three 
referees to the Director of Establishments 
and Organisation, Ministry of Health, 
Savile Row. London. W.1, by 11th November, 
1960. 

UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Applications are imvited for the above- 

mentioned position. Applicants should pos- 
con ner cole a ener onaeee' and 
a . 








should either hold r degree or be 
actively engaged in research work leading 
toa her degree. Experience as a Univer- 
sity teacher will be treated as an important 
qualification. Lecturing duties will include 
the teaching of modern English grammar 
to Pass Degree students, and the organiza- 
tion of courses in the history of the English 

e for both Pass and Honours 
Degree students. 

Salary range: £A1,830-£A70-£A2,330 per 
annum. The successful applicant will enjoy 
the privileges of superannuation, study 
leave, travel grants and- other benefits 
available to the academic staff. 

Purther particulars are obtainable from 
the Secretary. Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth. 36 Gordon 
Square. London, W.C:1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 19th November, 1960. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


Pee ee eee eee eee 





THE Y.M.C.A. has vacancies for full-time 
Secretaries, Hostel Wardens, and Leaders 
of centres for H.M. Forces. First essentials 
are a sense of Christian vocation. a good 
general education and ability to organise 
spiritual, social, educational and physical 
activities with younger people. “Applicants 
with previous experience in Youth service 
are required for immediate appointments. 
There is a Residential Training Course for 
young men who have not had adequate 
experience. For further information write 
to Personnel Secretary, National Council of 
Y¥.M.C.As., 112 Great Russell Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


MARK ABRAMS on ‘The Teenage Con- 
sumer. British Sociological Association 
Education Group. 8 p.m., Thursday, 27th 
Oct.. 13 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street. Open- 
ing of New Premises—2 Exhibitions: VAN 
GOGH Self Portraits; FRENCH MASTERS 
of the 19th Century. 5 Oct.-3 Nov. Daily 
10-5. Sats. 10-12. Adm. 3/6. Students 1/-. 
In aid of Central British Fund for Jewish 
Relief and Rehabilitation and W.I.Z.D. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of Israel. 

NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17/18 Old Bond 
St.. W.1 (subsidiary Marlborough Fine Art 
Ltd.) Opening Exhibition: Georges 
MA’ + paintings and watercolours. 
Admission free. Daily 10-5; Sats. 10-12. 
28th Oct.-26th Nov. 


‘SIN, IGNORANCE AND Forgiveness in 
the Bible’—Lecture by Prof. David Daube, 
F.B.A. (Regius Professor of Civil Law, 
Oxford): Tues., Oct. 25th at 8.15 p.m. at 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue (Hall), 28 St. 
John’s Wood Road. N.W.8 (opp. Lord’s). All 
welcome. 

THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIANITY by John 
L. Morgan. Six free public lectures. Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. Thursdays 7.30 p.m. 
Third lecture October 27. ‘Spiritual Science 
and the Senses.’ 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Prunella 
Clough: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings, 1946-1960. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


























PERSONAL 


GANCER PATIENT 561421. Poor Man (57). 
Deteriorating rapidly. His wife strives to 
keep the home and the twin begs. but. the 
hospital visiting fares are a strain 
on her smali income. Can you please help? 
Old jewellery. etc., gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 4F Victoria 
Street, London. S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualifted in 
psychology and hypnosis—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
— St.. W.1, or telephene LANgham 











HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, the valuable 
properties of Rutin are well known. Take 
it in Rutivite Tablets; 6/10 from Heasith 
Stores. Chemists or direct from Rutin 
Products Ltd., Wokingham, Berks. 


INCREDITABLE LUCK. Fell downstairs 
whilst carrying last bottle of treasured El 
Cid Amontillado Sherry and didn’t break 
it! Leaving hospital six months time. Cele- 
bration then. 


LEST WE FORGET OCTOBER, 1956.... 
Tribute to Hungary at Caxton Hall, 8.W.1, 
at 8 p.m. on October 22. Chairman: Lt.-Col. 
Sir Thomas Moore, M.P. If you cannot 
come, please send a donation for the still- 
suffering to HELP HUNGARY FUND. c/o 
Martins Bank Ltd., Sidcup. Kent. Every 
penny is used to help the nameless heroes 
of freedom who live in need in Hungary 
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TV WRITERS’ SCHOOL, 53 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. Postal course by leading TV 
Script Writers, Producers and Directors. 
The highest paying writing market in the 
world. 

“WHICH?” The October issue, now out, 
reports on ELECTRIC BLANKETS, clinical 
thermometers, zip fasteners and slide 
viewers. based on scientific tests. “Which?” 
is published- monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association on annual subscription only £1 
oar 7. 333 High Holborn, London, 





EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law. Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College. G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 
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LL 
A leaky gourbi... 


is the only home of most 
Algerian refugees. Every 
day is a day of hunger and 
fading hope: Desperately 
we need funds to provide 
self-help training, shelter 
and food. Help us to save 
someone who has no 
chance unless you help. 
Please send contributions to: 

The Hon, Treasurer, The U.K. 
Committee for Algerian Refugees, 
49 Denison House, 296 ( 

Vauxhall Bridge Rd., London, $.W.1 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 





FRENCH Correspondence Courses. (1) 
Cours de Langue et de Civilisation Fran- 
caises. (2) Basic French for Conversation. 
(3) Translation Courses. Lesson-by-lesson 
Coaching by French teachers. Combined 
class correspondence Courses. Easy pay- 
ments.—Send for prospectus. MENTOR, 11 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.. LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies. Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C.. est. 1887. provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
Londen. Oxford, Cambridge. Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS, for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.). LL.B.. Bar (I and II), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 

Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 


TRAIN TO BE A TEACHER OF COMMER- 
GIAL SUBJECTS IN A SECONDARY 
SCHOOL—Starting September, 1961. 

(i) Three-year course for girls who will 
be 18 by F October, 1961, and have a mini- 
mum of five passes G.C.B. (‘O’ level) or 
equivalent. Previous knewledge of short- 
hand and typewriting not required. 

(ii) Shortened courses of one or two years 
for older students with high qualifications 
and wide experience. 

Free tuition and generous grants avail- 
able for board, lodging and other expenses. 

Apply now to the Principal. Philippa, 
Fawcett Training College. 94 Leigham Court 
Road, S.W.16, quoting (FE.6/8/2717/10). 























LITERARY 


“FOR years I've meant to write, but I’ve 
been putting it off." No time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make 
time. The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under 
the patronage of leading paper pro- 
prietors and editors, has helped thousands 
to success. by personal tuition by corre- 
spondence. It may help you. It costs noth- 
ing to 4nquire. Free advice and book from: 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
There are LSJ students all over the world. 











today. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
NEW REGENERA TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
87 Westbourne Terrace. London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 








BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous including 
Art, Australia, Numismatics, Russian Books, 
Shakespeare and Theatre. List 21 (424 
items) from W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, 
London, N.16. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House. 
Fleet Street. E.C.4. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 








ACCUR TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent, 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 

—— 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. CHE 
07. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. 

carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wak 

lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


EPICURE 
GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea! Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a value 
able source of vitamins, especially of the B 
group. Quick and easy to make—beginners 
need not doubt their ability to follow our 
recipe The whole family will enjoy it. Our 
Health and Fitness Whole Wheat Meal is 
guaranteed to be 100% stone ground at our 
water mill at Felstead, Essex. The wheats 
are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, 
biscuits. shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, 
including recipes: 6 lb. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. 
bag 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


OUR OCTOBER OFFER 
Each carton contains one tin each of the 
following outstanding tinned foods: 3 lb. 
10 oz. Whole Roast Chicken, 1 lb. skinless 
and defatted Prague Ham, 1 Ib. finest Ox 
Tongue. 5 og. Pate de Foie, 144 oz. Aspara- 
gus Tips and 20 oz. dessert Strawberries. 
Sent for only £2 15s. c.w.o. Post paid. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P., ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER 


SHOPPING BY POST 
A TEMPTING CONTINENTAL COFFEE. 
Berries or Ground to your personal taste. 


llb. parcels 7/6 post paid. J. F. 
& SONS, Snargate St., Dover. 








BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
#71 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106 

COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS BY POST. 
Packed in Special Containers 54 Selected 
Apples 22/6 inclusive. Delightful presents. 
Garner Freeston, Stonewall. Hildenborough, 
Tonbridge, Kent. es 

HEARTH RUGS. Hand-made type in ¢ply 
uality ‘Longerwear’ to any size required. 
Prices from 58/- for 27 x 54. Write for 
samples of these beautiful aereweres 
rugs to KERR & GRAHAME. 22 TR 
STREET, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths. Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths. Towels, Suiting, Bed. Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 





SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to meagure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Hol~- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
hester 2. 








WRITE FOR PROFIT and make s d 





PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 

in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd. 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


POEMS AND GENERAL Manuscripts 
wanted. Send work; s.a.e. Citizen Books 
(8). 20 Alexandra Street. Southend, Essex. 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Paith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) free on application te 
the Friends Home Service Committee, 
Priends House, Euston Road. London, N.W.1. 











in spare time. Send for free 24-page 
booklet. which tells how you can sell 
articles, stories, etc., to a very wide market 
(1,750 editors have bought R.I. students’ 
works).—The Regent Institute (Dept. T/85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings you writing success, Benefits also 
from The Writer, plus two practical writing 
encyclopedias free! Send for FREE R.2. 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition). B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street. London, W.1. 











ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal rcommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. W.1 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 





TO LET 
BRIXHAM, Devon. Excellent Furn. Flat; 3 
or 3 Adults. Vac. Dec.; 4 gns. weekly. Tel; 
TEM 8958 Evenings. 
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